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This Looked Especially Good 
On the Printer’s Stones. ... 


@ Are high school athletics com- 
mercialized? That question in re- 
lation to the growth of basketball 
is discussed on pages 361-363. 
Even if you aren’t a basketball 
coach you might be interested in 
some healthy objectives given in 
the latter part of this article. 


e@ Horace Mann may well be 
called ‘‘The Father of Our Mod- 
ern Schools”’, as Dr. Glenn Nel- 
son of Whitewater State Teachers 
college designates him in an in- 
teresting article on pages 366-368. 
Read it, as a part of your own 
personal review of a really great « 
educational leader. 
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LVA ALLEN THOMSON was truly a son of 

the Middle Border. He was born in Monroe 
County, Wisconsin, completed the high school course 
at Tomah and the teachers’ course at Milwaukee Nor- 
mal School. 

In 1892 he began his life work as grammar grade 
principal at Necedah. After one year he continued his 
education at the University of Wisconsin. At the age 
of twenty-four Mr. Thomson was elected to the office 
of County Superintendent of Schools in his home 
county where he served three two-year terms. During 
his county superintendency Mr. Thomson married 
Miss Ella Wallace, a teacher in the Monroe County 
schools. He then completed his work at the Univer- 
sity for the Ph. B. degree. 

Immediately upon his graduation from the Uni- 
versity he was appointed by State Superintendent of 
Schools L. D. Harvey to the position of State School 
Inspector. From this position Mr. Thomson was elected 
city superintendent at Plymouth, One year later he 
was tendered the city superintendency at Two Rivers. 
After two years, during which time the Two Rivers 
schools made marked progress, the board reluctantly 
released Mr. Thomson to become principal of the 
Richland County Normal school. Here he served for 
eight and one-half years and ever after was an ardent 
champion of the County Normal school as an institu- 
tion for training rural teachers. 

In January 1914, Mr. Thomson was appointed Su- 
pervisor of Rural Schools by State Superintendent 
C. P. Cary. He remained in this work until Mr. Cary 
retired from office in 1921. Under Mr. Cary’s succes- 
sor, State Superintendent ae Callahan, Mr. Thomson 
was made Supervisor of State Graded Schools. He 
worked principally in western and central Wisconsin 
but was well ese and highly esteemed throughout 
the entire state. 

From the beginning of his work as an educator, Mr. 
Thomson gave outstanding service as a summer school 
teacher and as an institute conductor. Later on, he 
was eagerly sought for public addresses at county and 
state educational gatherings. Among his other far- 
reaching contributions have been a handbook on the 
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The Bridge Builder 


From “The Artisan” for July 
Source: Manual Training Magazine, 
Vol. XX—page 100 
An old man, going a lone highway, 
Came at the evening, cold and gray, 
To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 
=, _old man crossed in the twilight 
im, 
The sullen stream had no fear for him. 
But he turned when safe on the other 


side 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 


“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim near, 
“You are wasting your strength by 
building here. 
bib journey will end with the ending 
ay. 
You never again will pass this way. 
You’ve crossed the chasm deep and 


wide, 
Why build you this bridge at evening 
tide?” 


The builder lifted his old gray head, 
“Good friend, in the path I’ve come,” 
he said, 
“There followeth after me today, 
A youth whose feet must pass this way. 
This chasm which has been as naught 
to me, 
To i fair-haired youth a pitfall may 
e, 
He, too, must cross in the twilight 
dim— 
Good friend, I’m building this bridge 
for him!” 














teaching of geography, his work at County School 
Board Conventions, and his addresses at county and 
high school commencements and service clubs. He 
will always be remembered as a courageous advocate 
of the finer things in life and these he exemplified in 
his own personality. 

Surviving Mr. Thomson besides his wife are his 
two brothers, Mr. Fred Thomson of Milwaukee and 
Mr. C. R. Thomson of Richland Center; also his four 
children: Catharine Thomson, teacher in the Janes- 
ville High School; Vernon W. Thomson, member of 
the Assembly from Richland County; A. Cameron 
Thomson with the Johnson Motor Company of Wau- 
kegan, Illinois; A. Allen Thomson, law student at 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
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ies Nation, one of the leading liberal pub- 
lications, is inclined to the view that the 
resurgence of thought on propaganda in the 
schools is no longer confined to academic free- 
dom and unofficial control by outside pressure. 
It takes on an increasing broader implication 
and the function of the schools is brought into 
the vortex of the controversy. The issue has par- 
tially shifted from privilege to duty. We quote. 
“At the moment it 
Fe arr ee ig rapidly becoming a 
INDOCTRINATION conflict between two 
theories of education—the theory which holds 
the business of the school is to present facts or 
arguments as impartially as possible and the the- 
ory which insists that its business is to indoc- 
trinate the student with a set of ideas, conserva- 
tive or radical as the case may be. . . . We are 
also fully aware of the fact that what is called 
academic freedom too often means. no more 
than a tame conformity. Nevertheless, we would 
hesitate long before adopting the theory that 
education should be regarded as a process by 
which ‘correct ideas’ (even our own) are im- 
parted to students. We are aware how inevi- 
tably, in practice, schools organized on that 
theory harden into forms they have tended to 
assume in Germany and Russia alike, where the 
teacher is compelled to become the mouthpiece 
of an official dogma and where control from 
the outside becomes far more complete and far 
more universally effective than it has ever been 
in the United States. We are inclined to hold 
that education cannot logically be regarded as a 
process of indoctrination unless one accepts the 
doctrine that final truth has been discovered 
and that learning must henceforth be con- 
cerned chiefly with the spread and preservation 
of that truth. So long as one believes that 
knowledge grows and changes, one must believe 
that the younger generation has’a right to com- 
pare and question, and that free inquiry, not 
indoctrination, is the ideal of education.” 
Which reminds one of the report of the 
Teacher Training Council of our Association 
wherein it was stated, three years ago, that 
“One of the basic principles involved in the 
growth of the human mind is that of critical 
inquiry. This means open-mindedness, tolera- 
tion of others’ views, deferring judgment and a 
willingness to alter beliefs in the light of new 
evidence. School procedures should be con- 
trolled by this scientific attitude”. And this,— 


“Personal beliefs must be respected but on the 
other hand we can only find the best solution 
of our most difficult political, social and eco- 
nomic problems through both intensive and ex- 
tensive study and discussion of them. Partisan- 
ship has no place in the school but opportunity 
for free inquiry must be protected”. 


COMMITTEE on the social studies has 
been authorized under W. T. A. auspices. 
It is intended this committee shall study trends 
and developments in the fields of history, so- 


SOCIAL sTuDIES “!°!°8Y 2nd econom- 


ics, with special at- 
COMMITTEE tention to  instruc- 


tional significance. This committee should not 
be confused with the committee recently organ- 
ized by the State Superintendent to formulate a 
social science curriculum for the state. 


PERUSAL of historical documents describ- 
ing the organization of our free school 
system shows that our state founders were proud 
of what they had constructed. They felt that 
generous provision 
SCHOOL SUPPORT had been made for 
financing the schools. One stated, “We look 
upon the future excellence of our common 
schools as of greatest importance. One thirty- 
sixth of all Wisconsin is set aside for schools. 
Make the common schools as good as possible. 
Let your schoolmaster be paid as high a salary 
as his talents deserve.” Another, “Free schools 
only can weld our heterogeneous population.” 
A mass convention at Racine, August 29, 1846, 
resolved that “the cause of common schools 
should be amongst the first objects to claim the 
attention of the convention by liberal provisions 
encouraging their establishment and improve- 
ment.” Newspapers of the day commented fa- 
vorably upon the 1,472,000 acres of land and 
the large fund set aside for education. A Mr. 
Tweedy said (and our governments should not 
forget this), “the only hope for stability of 
representative institutions was the education of 
the masses”’. 

Little did the makers of the basic law of the 
state dream that emergency aids would be nec- 
essary to provide district doles to keep schools 
open. Imagine the dismay of these old states- 
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men who founded our schools if someone had 
predicted that during the depression of the 
1930's not one thing would be done to pre- 
serve what they had so hopefully instituted. 
“Let me add, sir,” said one, “that I hope such 
wrongs will not be perpetrated by the govern- 
ment of this young and rising state’’. 

Every development or tax change during the 
last few years has penalized the schools in nar- 
rowing their base of support in one way or 
another. The schools and citizens are hopeful 
that the general agreement on necessity for in- 
creased school revenue will result in something 
constructive. 


A tpn Committee on Locals is especially urgent 
in its appeal to affiliated groups to continue 
study and activity. The work of the locals has 
been an invigorating element in the structure 

of the Association. Communicate 
LOCALS with the locals committee member 
in your area concerning plans or innovations. 
Requests for speakers on current developments 
will also be received by the committee. Re- 
member that the affiliation is unique in the ex- 
tent of its democratic procedure. Locals receive 
all the materials headquarters has to offer. They 
are furnished suggested outlines for study, or- 
ganization and activity, but all these are sugges- 
tive only. Local associations are free to adapt 
any materials or helps to suit their own needs. 
To this fact may be attributed the wholesome 
interest in the central organization. 


= THE May, 1934, issue of the JOURNAL, 
the provisions of Chapter 426, Laws of 1933, 
were set forth. One of the sections oes ~ 
distribution of collect 
PRionity OF taxes by the local treas- 
SCHOOL TAXES rer. It altered the pri- 
ority of school taxes. The law is to go into ef- 
fect in October of this year. 

Some districts of the state, sensitive to the 
effect upon school revenues, objected seriously 
to the new measure. A bill, 27-A, is now in 
the legislature to postpone the operation of the 
law to 1937. It has passed the lower house. 

Another bill, 295-A, sets up a semi-annual 
tax payment plan, as does Chapter 426, but re- 
instates the priority of school taxes as at pres- 
ent. The effects of the law passed in 1933 seem 
to vary as amongst localities. We again suggest 
that local boards examine the law and its fiscal 
consequences in order to voice their stand on 
the bills seeking to defer the operation of Chap- 
ter 426 or re-enacting the former statutes. 





IXING a statutory limitation on property 

taxes is not new. Every state, including 
Wisconsin, now has some form of limit. 
Wisconsin school districts are now restricted 
WHAT’S THE in the tax rate they may 
impose. Present day limi- 
ALTERNATIVE? tation proposals are so 
stringent that the survival of governmental 
functions is doubtful under drastic tax straight- 
jackets. There are two bills, in the legislature 
at present which set tax limits, namely, Assem- 
bly Bill No. 377 and Senate Bill No. 271. 
The former sets a limit of approximately fifteen 
mills for all government functions, including 
schools. It specifies the mill rate which may be 
levied for schools. The Senate bill sets a limit 
of ten mills for all areas outside of incorpo- 
rated villages and cities and fifteen mills for 
villages and cities. It does not set aside a cer- 
tain amount for units or functions, that being 
left to a county allocation board. 

Of course, everyone knows and admits that 
government and schools cannot operate on such 
low budgets. The proponents admit this but 
are reluctant to suggest replacement taxes. 
Every state with property tax limitation of the 
modern type has levied a sales tax to make up 
some of the revenue. It seems to resolve itself 
into the question, ‘Does Wisconsin want a 
sales tax?’. 

The Council on Education recently adopted 
this resolution: ““We agree to property tax re- 
duction but such proposals shall be accom- 
panied by an acceptable and alternative system 
of school taxation to avoid destruction of ed- 
ucation and other essential public services.” 











At a recent meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee it was decided, that 
whenever material of an educational 
nature be produced by the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association or any of its 
duly authorized professional commit- 
tees, the copyright of printed mate- 
rial resulting therefrom shall be taken 
in the name of the W. T.A. The Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the W. T. A. 
are authorized, when instructed by 
| the Executive Committee, to provide 

for the publication of such materials 
with the royalties accruing to be paid 
to the W. T. A. The Executive Com- 
mittee favors the use of such funds 
for further research and investiga- 
tion. 

Pursuant to the adoption to the 
above stated general policy, the pres- 
ident and secretary were directed to 
make arrangements for the publica- 
tion of the Wisconsin Science Tests. 
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Menasha High School Band—Class A 


MAKING WISCONSIN MUSICAL 


H. C. Wegner 











Sec. Wis. School Music Association 


N FRIDAY and Saturday, May 10th and 
11th, there will be held at Wausau the 
16th annual State Music Festival, an event 
which will include the active participation of 
some 5000 pupils from all sections of Wisconsin. 
Prior to this event, and prerequisite to it, there 
will be held twelve district festivals at Baraboo, 
Eau Claire, La Crosse, Marshfield, Menasha, 
Mineral Point, Rice Lake, Shorewood, Two 
Rivers, Waupun, Wauwatosa, and Whitewater. 
Altogether, approximately 10,000 boys and girls 
from Wisconsin high schools will participate in 
some form or other of musical activity. 


Old Carnival-Type Band Gone 


The growth of musical interest in Wisconsin 
has been well-nigh phenomenal. Stimulated by 
the program of the State School Music associa- 
tion, almost all communities have introduced or 
expanded forms of musical expression in their 
school curricula. There has been not only an in- 
creased interest and attendance at festivals, but 
there has been a decided improvement in the 
— of the music which these youthful per- 
ormers are presenting. The day of the old car- 
nival, ballyhoo band is past. Nationally known 
musicians who have been judging Wisconsin 
events in past years are sincere when they say 
that “school organizations, today, sightread as 
well as they played their concert numbers a few 
years ago”. Quality performance is now the 
word, Only attendance at a state festival is 


needed to convince any doubter of the truth of 
this statement. 

Sufficient progress has been made in this re- 
spect to secure a place for music in the regular 
school curriculum, on a par with other aca- 
demic subjects. Universities and colleges are ac- 
cepting work done in music in Wisconsin high 
schools as entrance credits. 

About 16 years ago the first school music fes- 
tival was held on an improvised platform in the 
center of a street at Reedsburg. Eight or ten 
schools were in attendance. Today some 150 
schools participate in the program. Originally 
the enrollment of the association was confined 
to bands. A few years ago orchestra activities 
were added; and recently the choral and vocal 
groups have been assimilated. Expansion which 
includes such vast numbers must of necessity be 
gradual and experimental. It is the attempt of 
the association to be ever on the alert for ee 
ficial changes and adjustments. 

Years ago there was a noticeable dearth of 
competent, well-trained directors. Communities 
often had to rely on some poorly prepared indi- 
vidual who may at some time have played an 
instrument, but had little ability to develop the 
organization beyond a semi-harmonious noise 
stage. Today colleges and universities are send- 
ing out directors who have an adequate back- 
ground of training and an educational point of 
view. The teaching of school music has become 
a profession. Musical sections are included in 
teachers’ conventions. The clinics held in con- 
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nection with the summer session of the Univer- 
sity are attended by a goodly number of earnest 
directors and enthusiastic students. Various sec- 
tions of the state are holding smaller clinic 
groups. The fruits of the Wisconsin school 
music project are every where apparent. 

One of the primary objectives of the School 
Music association has been to stress the values 
of music, and to dispell the former popular 
theory that music is but one of the “frills” in 
education. We are not trying to make a gen- 
eration of professional musicians; we are, how- 
ever, convinced that music is a valuable emo- 





tional outlet for the youth of our land, and that 
it furnishes much needed interests and relaxa- 
tions in a civilization overtaxed with stress and 
strain. The influence of the program is impos- 
sible to escape, for it is felt indirectly even in 
those communities not affiliated with the asso- 
ciation. During the trying years of the depres- 
sion there were very few instances of music re- 
trenchment. Music held its own. This would 
seem to testify to the existence of an often un- 
recognized need for self-expression, and to the 
place which music has made for itself in the 
hearts of Wisconsin citizens. 











Typical High School Musical Groups 





Green Bay High School Orchestra 
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] HIS winter has seen basketball reach new 

and un-heard-of heights of popularity. Huge 
crowds jamming New York's Madison Square 
Garden and other great auditoria elsewhere 
have focused attention on basketball and pre- 
cipitated the critics’ question, ‘Has basketball 
become a business enterprise of gigantic propor- 
tions instead of the school sport it is supposed 
to be?” 

It is college basketball that the above refers 
to, but the high school game is just as “‘colos- 
sal”. Each week in the United States a million 
boys in 35,0001 high schools play to over 20 
million fans. Huge sums of taxpayers’ money 
go into erection of gymnasiums, even small vil- 
lages financing gymnasiums of city-convention 
size. Visits to high schools indicate classroom 
activity subdued to the tenor of basketball ways; 
and news-flashes on basketball “‘out-news”’ su- 
perintendents’ decisions on policy. It makes one 
wonder whether the school or the game is the 
thing! As our French friends say, “It gives one 
furiously to think.’” Does the dog wag the tail, 
or the tail wag the dog? 

Statistics for the whole country reveal high 
school basketball has indeed reached gigantic 
proportions; and investigations as a teacher 
have shown that it ‘s over-emphasized. Yet years 
spent coaching it have convinced us it has value 
as a teaching agent. What, then, is the school 
official or citizen to conclude? Should they re- 
gard basketball as a worthy educational aid; or 
should they believe it is “big business’, and that 
the school is nothing but the business agent of 
this colossal national industry? Let us look at 
the evidence. 

Basketball is big. It is played in every state 
in the Union; almost every school plays. In IIli- 


1 Figures by. Nat. Federation S. H. S. A. A. 


Basketball 


Business Colossus of The High Schoo! ? 


Gerald G. Reed 


Fond du Lac 


nois 852 schools participate in state tourna- 
ments; in Indiana 781, in Texas 1600. And not 
all high schools playing enter state tournaments. 
Spaulding’s yearbook carried pictures of 3000 
teams, and they print only the important teams. 
Add to above figures the number of parochial 
and private schools playing and it brings state 
totals up to surprising figures. 

And it has reached these surprising figures in 
very short time as games go. Basketball has been 
played only since 1892. It was originated in 
that year by Dr. Naismith of Kansas University, 
then at Springfield Y. College. It was then a 
crude scramble in a ‘‘meetin’ hall’, with peach 
baskets for goals. 


It has not been so many years since there was 
no team in the Indiana town where I was reared. 
Yet now that town is champion of the state, 
supports a $107,000 gymnasium, pays the coach 
more than it does the mayor, and is accustomed 
to special trains bringing basketball crowds. 

In 1911 as a boy I got a “knot-hole view” of 
a crude scramble in the old wooden gym at In- 
diana University. That small affair was a state 
tournament. Now those Indiana tournaments 
have 15,000 at a single game. 


The three-months epidemic of basketball 
blankets the nation. New York packs Madison 
Square Garden to witness college games: Notre 
Dame drew 12,000 there, Purdue 9,500. Prairie 
states back their high school teams almost to a 
man. Even on the warm Pacific coast basketball 
is popular. In the Central West it is about the 
chief winter community activity. Twenty-two 
Big Ten games drew 130,000 fans—9,000 at- 
tended the Iowa—Indiana game, and 12,300 the 
Minnesota—Wisconsin game. Indiana towns such 
as Logansport and Jeffersonville frequently re- 
port crowds of 3000. In an Illinois town of 
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1000 a high school team drew 300 to 600. Ina 
South Dakota town of 200 inhabitants bas- 
ketball crowds several times totaled 300. Crowds 
of 5000 are not uncommon in the larger city 
schools. Wisconsin Rapids, a small city, has a 
high school fieldhouse holding 3000. Just re- 
cently 2,500 paid into our local high school 

m. 

All of which indicates a tremendous outlay ot 
money: gate-receipts from above-mentioned 
throngs; huge sums for gymnasiums. The Min- 
nesota University fieldhouse seats 17,500 and 
cost $650,000; California’s new gym, mostly 
basketball pavilion, cost a million dollars; 
Washington State's $500,000. Some city high 
schools have gymnasiums costing upward of a 
quarter of a million dollars. On a visit to the 
‘iron range’ of northern Michigan and Minne- 
sota, in small towns, we saw gymnasiums cost- 
ing over $100,000. In one school the electric 
scoreboard alone cost $285. 

What of all this; is it actually making the 
high school merely the business agent of basket- 
ball? 

In seeking an answer, let us list the educa- 
tional benefits to be derived from basketball. 

To begin with: It is recognized that acadennic 
learning in the arts and sciences is not the whole 
of education. Psychologists point out that the 
development of big-muscle skills is just as truely 
education as the development of thought 
processes. 








Hundreds of Wisconsin high schools have their basketball teams, and participate in various 
conferences throughout the state. The value of such activity is largely dependent upon the type of 
coaching done—whether the objective is a winning score or a better type of character education. 





At a recent meeting of Wisconsin teachers in 
connection with the Northeastern meeting at 
Green Bay the topic of discussion was ‘The 
Schools’ Responsibility for the Physical and 
Emotional Development of a Well-Integrated 
Character.” Convention proceedings indicated 
the teachers’ belief in such responsibility. Hol- 
lingworth states, “the aim of education is to 
make human life happier for all concerned.’’? 
The objectives of education according to Wat- 
son,® are: 

(1) Health 

(2) Leisure 

(3) Purchasing 

(4) Vocation 


(5) Home Making 
(6) Philosophy of Life 
(7) Citizenship 


Does basketball contribute advancement toward 
any of these? 

Certainly toward the first one. The game does 
improve one’s health. And that is educational 
—Mens sana in corpore sano. 

But if the coach in his ambition to win dis- 
regards the susceptibility of adolescent boys to 
lasting organic injury, such as weakened heart, 
he may rob basketball of this health-benefit. He 
may play a star player too long; or neglect in- 
juries or diet. But if he is not afraid to lose 
games to insure his boys’ health, basketball does 
give organic development. 

As for the second objective, leisure:—basket- 
ball does give neuromuscular skills that will be 


? Hollingworth, H. L.—Educational Psychology. 
* Watson, Goodwin—Unpublishea Lecture. 
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beneficial for leisure-time use in the future as 
well as providing leisure-time activity for the 
present.* Further: the acquisition of neuromus- 
cular skills is a definite addition to other forms 
of learning. The animal learning explored by 
Kohler, Thorndike and others is almost entirely 
this acquisition of neuromuscular skills: as rats 
running a maze. It makes up no small part of 
man’s learning and may, by “associative shift- 
ing” also increase the higher learning. 

But by far the most valuable aid that basket- 
ball lends to education, in my estimation, is 
building of social attitudes and standards of 
conduct. Scarcely any other unit of the school’s 
curriculum offers the opportunity that basket- 
ball does for inculcating into the character de- 
sirable standards of conduct. It teaches courage, 
fairplay, industry, co-operation, and loyalty. 

The criticism is offered that desirable char- 
acteristics developed in athletic games do not 
carry over into other life activities. Maybe not: 
but basketball lays the foundation. As boys co- 
operate on the team they tend to cooperate more 
with their teachers and classmates. Psychology’s 
Law of Practice would indicate that they would. 
To quote Thorndike, ‘“‘when an act is performed 
a number of times under certain conditions it 
becomes more and more easily performed.’® 
Each practicing of self-control, for example, 
would make the act of self-control easier and 
more likely. 

And basketball does develop these qualities. 
Take cooperation: The boy soon learns he must 
cooperate to win. There is hardly any other 
game where success is so dependent on coopera- 
tion. The team is a unit knit by many finely- 
adjusted reactions. If that adjustment be dis- 
turbed even slightly by discord, team winning- 
power is lost. 

Basketball increases courage: it takes courage 
for = combat. But it takes more to remain 
cool and confident when the tide of the game 
is against one and when abuse by spectators and 
animosity of opponents blanket one like a flood. 

Basketball teaches industry. Aspiring players 
learn’ that stardom is reached only by untiring 
effort and application. I have had farmboy play- 
ers who did two hours of “chores” after after- 
noon practice, then often walked back to town 
for night “blackboard drills’. 


And basketball truly teaches loyalty. On most 
high school teams it reaches the fervor of re- 
ligious zeal. It may have been over-done in the 
past—the “‘die for dear old Rutgers” stuff. And 
it may not be wanted showing on the surface 
by hard young sophisticates of today’s high 
school. But it is present, teaching them the joy 


* Williams, J. F. & Hughes, W. L. Athletics in Education. 
5 Thorndike, E. L. Elementary Psychology. 


Superior Central—-Mayville Win 
State Championships 


The Superior Central High school 
basketball team, coached by Harry 
Conley, won the Class A champion- 
ship of the State High School Bas- 
ketball tournament, held at Madison 
the last week of March. Superior won 
the state championship by defeating 
Beloit, three times state champions, 
by a score of 34-26. 

True to pre-tournament dope the 
strong Mayville five, coached by Ray 
Dunn, trounced Weyauwega in the 
finals of the Class B tournament, by a 
score of 36-22. 

Kenosha won the consolation flight 
of Class A by overwhelming Stur- 
geon Bay by a score of 37-15, while 
Augusta walked over Niagara by a 
score of 45-28 to take the consolation 
honors in Class B. 





of being true to something; often flowering in- 
to friendships that are lifelong and mellowing 
to the soul. 

It would be hard to convince me that these 
emotional values do not exist in basketball. I 
have seen them in full flower in training quar- 
ters too often to believe that. Not evidenced by 
ostentation and insincere clamor, mind you. But 
carried in a “tide too full for sound or foam,” 
and detectable only by those super-sensitive-emo- 
tion-antennae which coaching-necessity sprouts 
on one. 

The regrettable part is that all the above state- 
ments on basketball teachings apply in exactly 
the reverse manner if basketball is administered 
in the wrong way. If the coach teaches hatred 
of opponents or twisting of rules he may make 
the boys cheating bullies. If he criticises officials 
he may make the boys and fans crooked and dis- 
respectful of authorities. The athletic admin- 
istration may map basketball policies that call 
for no hard work or painstaking application and 
insures no recognition for heroic endeavor. The 
adult administrators may fail to play fair with 
the boys. Thus all the educational advantages 
that might be gained from basketball may be 
lost. So what is its educational worth? Is its 
cost too great for its worth? 

Basketball 7s big—very big! But so is our na- 
tional system of secondary education! There are 
a lot of high schools in the United States! And 
basketball is not so big but that it is still a small 
subdivision of the educational plant. It costs a 
great deal; but it has great educational value. 
Our only concern should be to see to it that it 
is taught in such a way that we realize on that 
educational value. 
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Many times we've heard it 
asked: ‘‘Why is our school age 
4-20?” The following extracts 
from the Wisconsin Historical 
Selections, Constitutional Series, 
IV, shows the debate upon the 
question in the constitutional 


convention. 
Ed. 




















Mr. Folts moved to amend section 4 by strik- 
ing out the words “children between the ages of 
four and sixteen years’ and inserting "persons 
under the age of twenty-one years.” 


Mr. Kilbourn was opposed to the amendment 
because the law recognized all persons under 
twenty-one years of age to be children. It was 
hardly to be supposed that many over the age 
of sixteen would be sent to the primary school. 
Mr. Vanderpoel apprehended that if the amend- 
ment should be adopted, the duties of superin- 
tendent would be a arduous. The minimum 
age being struck out, primary schools might be 
made nurseries for infants. Some system must 
be adopted defining some limitations of age. 
Mr. Judd was in favor of the amendment. 


Mr. Scagel moved to amend the amendment 
by substituting the word “eighteen” instead of 
“twenty-one.” 


Mr. Estabrook said that in one sense we were 
all “children of a large growth.” Unless some 
a was made in respect to age, great em- 

arrassment would ensue to the officers who 
would have the business of the schools in 
charge. It was not intended by the article to ex- 
clude children of whatever age from attending 
the schools. The money would be distributed, 
and those between the specified ages would 
have the advantage of it. The only difference 
would be that those above the age would not 
have the benefit of the public fund. 
Mr. Judd requested Mr. Folts to modify his 
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amendment so as to strike out the words “chil- 
dren between the ages ‘i four and sixteen” and 
insert “all persons under twenty-one years of 
age.” 

Mr. Chase was in favor of Mr. Scagel’s 
amendment. In some parts of the territory there 
was a large foreign population who were un- 
acquainted with our language. That amendment 
would leave the schools free for them to obtain 
an English education. He could not agree to an 
amendment which would strike out all ages. It 
was an injurious system to send children under 
four years of age to school. 

Mr. Doran preferred the amendment of Mr. 
Judd but was inclined to think that immorality 
might result from throwing together persons of 
both sexes of mature years in common schools. 
Mr. Kinne thought that if any weight was to be 
attached to the opinion expressed by Mr. Doran, 
they might as well throw aside the article en- 
tirely. If there was an immoral tendency arising 
from the association of both sexes at those 
schools, it would exist in fully as much force at 
an earlier age than that suggested. He preferred 
to fix only the minimum age. He thought that 
much greater improvement was made by chil- 
dren over sixteen years of age than under. One- 
third of the scholars at the common schools in 
the winter season were over that age. He deemed 
any feature bad which would exclude from a 
free participation in the advantage of common 
schools, persons over twenty-one years of age. 
He held that they were as much entitled to the 
benefit of the system as those below the age of 
eighteen. 

Mr. Gifford was in favor of Mr. Scagel’s 
amendment. 

Mr. Estabrook believed it to be the duty of 
the convention to provide for a general rule and 
not for an exception. Gentlemen seemed dis- 
posed to provide for the exception and not for 
the rule. The general rule required that they 
should provide for the instruction of persons 
between the ages of four and sixteen years. It 
was the glory of this country that there were 
very few who have not received a good common 
school education at the age of sixteen. 

Mr. Scagel said that the object of his amend- 
ment was to provide against the circumstance 
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that, owing to the newness of the country, many 
of the earlier settlers had been deprived for 
years of the benefit of schools. Meanwhile their 
children were “growing up around them, and 
many of them were now of or near the age of 
sixteen. These youth had from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed no ad- 
vantages of education. It was to afford them 
these advantages that he proposed his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Jackson hoped that neither amendment 
would prevail. The object of the convention 
should be to provide education for the masses. 
Youth from sixteen to twenty-one were for the 
most part able to educate themselves. By crowd- 
ing on the school scholars of a more advanced 
age, nearly all the time of the teachers would be 
taken up, and the younger scholars would be 
neglected. 

The amendment was disagreed to. 


Mr. Vanderpoel moved to amend the amend- 
ment by inserting after the word “persons” the 
words “over the age of four years.” which was 
accepted by Mr. Folts as a modification of his 
motion. The question was then put upon the 
adoption of the amendment as modified, and 
was decided in the negative. And a division hav- 
ing been called for, there were 24 in the affirma- 
tive and 29 in the negative. Mr. Gifford moved 
to amend section 4 by striking out the word 
“sixteen” and inserting the word “seventeen.” 
Mr. Judd moved to amend the amendment by 
striking out “seventeen” and inserting “twenty.” 


Mr. Kilbourn said that though there might be 
some persons over the age of sixteen who had 
by their unfortunate position been denied the 
benefits of education, yet at that age they pos- 
sessed within themselves the ability to provide 
for their own education. He pa A it im- 
proper to tax the people for the education of 
men and women. If persons over that age had 
not sufficient ambition to defray the expenses of 
their own education, the people should not be 
taxed for them to be educated. Mr. Vanderpoel 
differed from Mr. Kilbourn in his views on this 
subject, particularly in reference to persons be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-one. From 
the peculiar circumstances which attended the 
settlement of new countries, the early settlers 
had been in many cases almost entirely deprived 
of the benefit of schools. In the sparsely settled 
portions of the country, schools could not of 
course be established, and the first settlers were 
poor men who could not afford to send their 
children to a distance to be educated. In conse- 
quence of this many have grown up to the age 
of sixteen, and in some cases over that age, 
without ever having had any opportunity of at- 
tending any school. This was the case in some 
parts of his own county. It was right that they 
should enjoy the privileges extended to others, 


and this could be effected only by extending the 
maximum limit to twenty-one years. 

Mr. Richardson said that the gentleman from 
Milwaukee, Mr. Kilbourn, had argued that if 
oo over the age of sixteen had not the am- 

ition to educate themselves, the people ought 
not to be taxed for them to be educated. Was 
not the gentleman aware that children of poor 
parents over the age of sixteen and under twen- 
ty-one were under the control of their parents 
and that their parents could not dispense with 
their services? He was himself a living witness 
of the fact» At the age of sixteen he was ap- 
prenticed, and at twenty-one he was turned loose 
upon the world without an education. If in the 
days of his youth there had been a provision 
similar to that which it was now endeavored to 
engraft on the school article, it would have been 
stipulated in his indentures that he should have 
been sent to school for some portion of the 
time, because this would have cost his employer 
nothing except the loss of a portion of his time. 
In his own immediate neighborhood there was 
no school, and the people for the most part 
could not afford the expense of sending their 
children abroad and paying their board. He 
was himself in this position. He had children 
over fourteen years of age, and who would per- 
haps be over sixteen before schools were estab- 
lished, and he did not wish to be debarred from 
the privilege of sending these children to school 
when the opportunity should be presented. 

Mr. Schoeffler said he was opposed to any 
alteration in the article as it was reported. As 
regarded the idea which had been suggested that 
there were many foreigners over the age of six- 
teen who would desire to avail themselves of 
the privileges of common schools, so far as his 
experience was concerned it was not correct. 
Many of those with whom he was acquainted, 
who did not understand the English language, 
preferred to take private lessons. Others would 
have the advantage of Sunday-schools. He was 
also opposed, on the same grounds as had been 
presented by Mr. Doran, to throwing together 
in common schools men and women. Mr. San- 
ders made a few remarks in favor of the amend- 
ment. Mr. Judd expressed his views. Mr. Schoef- 
fler said that he could not see how persons over 
the age of sixteen were excluded from common 
schools as the article now stood. The regulation 
of age had reference only to the distribution of 
the school fund. 

Mr. King made a few remarks in reply to 
Mr. Judd. Mr. Lovell was in favor of the 
amendment. Mr. Vanderpoel said there was one 
point which had thus far escaped gentlemen 
who had spoken on the subject. There was a 
feeling of pride which restrained those who 

(Continued on page 368) 
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School in Colonial Times 


T WOULD be difficult to find a child ten 
years of age in our country who does not 
know of Abraham Lincoln or George Washing- 
ton; but the third, at least, on the list of build- 
ers of the American republic is not known to 
millions of intelligent people. Washington and 
Lincoln represent the highest types of heroism, 
patriotism, and wisdom in great crises of re- 
Hes baagetgad Horace Mann, the quiet inner 
uilding, the soul-development of the nation. 

A hard life was that of the boy who became 
Dr. Horace Mann in later life. He said, in 
speaking of it afterwards, that he never had a 
playday until he was twenty; that the most he 
ever hoped for was a play hour earned by extra 
exertions in getting work done ahead of time. 
So early in life did he begin to help his parents 
that he said he could not remember the time 
when he did not work. In the spring, summer, 
and autumn he had to begin work about the 
farm very early in the day, and keep at it until 
it was time to be in bed. In the winter they 
braided straws for the nearby hat factories. 
Horace worked with his mother braiding straw 
all the long winter days until he was nearly 
twenty years old. 

The family was poor, as was usual in those 
days. The death of his father when Horace was 
but thirteen threw the burden of care of the 
family upon his shoulders and developed a seri- 
ous attitude toward life and a sense of respon- 
— usually found in the boys of pioneer 
days. 

Horace Mann did not have good school privi- 
leges. However, he received valuable training 
from his work and his environment, including 
the village store, the shoemaker shop, the meet- 
ing-house, and the town meeting. School was in 
session only a few weeks in the summer and a 
few more weeks in the winter. He could not go 
in the summer because he was needed to work 


Father Of Our 


on the farm; and hence, until he was fifteen 
years old, he never went to school more than 
ten weeks in the year. This school was taught 
by itinerant teachers of whom he afterwards 
said, ‘They were very good people but very 
poor teachers”. But the inspiration was there, 
burning in his soul, and around the old fire- 
place by the light of the flaming pine knots he 
studied his first arithmetic and his first grammar. 

The first good school he attended was a pri- 
vate school in the village of Franklin, Massa- 
chusetts, taught by Samuel Barrett. When at 
twenty years of age, Horace Mann began to 
study with Barrett, he had never so much as 
seen a Greek or Latin book. After a day or two 
Barrett saw the power that might be developed 
in him and said, ‘Horace, you must go to 
college”. 

The young man smiled and replied that it 
was useless to think of it; he could not for he 
knew no Latin or Greek. 

“But you shall go,” insisted Barrett; “I will 
prepare you for college”. 

It seems incredible, but so enthusiastic were 
the teacher and the student that at the end of 
six months the young Mann passed the exam- 
ination for Brown University and entered the 
sophomore class. 

Despite his hurried preparation which almost 
made him a physical wreck, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he had to teach a country 
school part of the time during which he was 
pursuing his college studies, he was graduated 
at the end of the third year at the head of his 
class, carrying highest honors. 

Then came the choice of a profession. The 
great profession in those days was that of law. 
He tutored for a brief time at Brown, studied 
law, and established himself in the legal pro- 
fession. This led him first to the House of Rep- 
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Modern Schools 


Glenn H. Nelson 


Whitewater State Teachers College 


resentatives and later to the Senate in Massa- 
chusetts. 

These were formative days, the days of be- 
ginnings. The direction of Horace Mann’s work 
was always intensely human. He helped to 
found the first asylum for the insane in Massa- 
chusetts. He was among the first to oppose slav- 
ery, and to found schools for defectives. He be- 
came interested in neglected and wayward boys 
and promoted effective measures for their rescue. 

He soon established a lucrative practice in 
law in Boston. At this time, he developed a 
reputation as a great orator, an able writer, and 
a brilliant thinker who worked eighteen hours a 
day. It can be safely said that he was second 
only to Daniel Webster in his political promise. 
Source references describe him as possessing a 
“massive brown, high arched head, mild bright 
eyes, and eloquent mouth.” 

In 1837, when wealth, social distinction, and 
political preferment were his, as president of 
the state senate, he resigned further opportuni- 
ties in law and politics for the secretaryship of 
the newly created State Board of Education. He 
wrote in his acceptance, ‘Henceforth, as long 
as I hold this office, I dedicate myself to the 
supremest welfare of mankind upon earth”. 

For twelve years he remained in this position 
and gave himself wholly to the stupendous task 
that confronted him in transforming the com- 
mon schools of his day into a great system of 
public schools. Mann had for his support a few 
of the strong, intelligent men in New England, 
but the people were against the great man; they 
were sullenly indifferent. It was his task to 
work out with an indomitable spirit and noble 
purpose the crude beginnings of all that edu- 
cators have valued since his day. 

Dr. Mann understood that his first great task 
was to arouse a new public spirit, to change the 
apathy and indifference of the people towards 
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the common schools into active enthusiasm. To 
do this he collected information in every pos- 
sible way concerning the wretched condition of 
the district schools in the United States, and 
concerning improved methods and systems else- 
where which might serve as models. With this 
fund of information at his disposal, he adopted 
three potent methods for influencing the public: 

First, he held teacher’s institutes and public 
meetings. He pictured the destiny of the repub- 
lic; he pleaded for the rights of little children, 
logically, eloquently, and impressively; he 
showed that only through the development of 
a public school system could the republic be 
perpetuated. 

His second mode of disseminating his ideas 
among the educators was through the Common 
School Journal which he himself published. 
The Journal was an effective instrument for pe- 
riodically spreading information concerning the 
work of the Board of Education and the evil 
conditions found. 

Third, he issued his famous Annual Reports, 
which treat of practically every educational 
problem of interest at the time and which were 
read extensively not only in Massachusetts, but 
in many other states and foreign countries. In 
these reports, Mann presented a philosophy of 
education at once so practical and so funda- 
mentally sound that it anticipated most of the 
accepted educational principles and procedures 
of the present day. 

Horace Mann emphasized the essentials in 
modern education: That the first condition of 
normal education in health; that school reform 
is always schoolmaster reform; that training 
rather than instruction is the true method of 
education ; that children instinctively like knowl- 
edge, and that if they do not crave the instruc- 
tion given in the schools, the fault is ours; that 
the development of mind and character by a 
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wholesome moral training, (and what today we 
call mental hygiene) is the aim of true educa- 
tion; that methods by which one may win and 
the rest must fail, are low methods; and that 
the spirit of co-operation and democratic ideals 
should be developed by the public schools. 
His contribution was not new theory nor new 
methods, but clear vision and sound judgment 
as to what was needed educationally and what 
was good and what was bad in educational prac- 
tice, together with boundless energy, enthusiasm, 
and devotion. He was the great promoter of 
education, its most effective advocate. 


High Educational Ideals 


What he especially stood for was the neces- 
sity of generous support of schools by taxation: 
a longer school year, better preparation for 
teachers, more enlightened methods of teaching 
(Pestalozzian), the overthrow of the district 
system. He worked for this result—that educa- 
tion should be universal, free and non-sectarian, 
and that it should be for social efficiency, civic 
virtue, and character. 

He stressed too the improvement of school 
buildings, devoting one of his reports to the 
bettering of the material side of education— 
ventilation, lighting, seating, cleanliness, hy- 
giene, etc. 

By the end of his twelve years of service the 
appropriations for education in Massachusetts 
were more than doubled, teacher’s salaries were 
increased, and one month was added to the 
school year. Three normal schools, the first in 
America, were organized. He introduced school 
libraries throughout the state and promoted the 
development of the high school. 

One hundred and thirty-eight years have 
elapsed since his birth; ninety-seven years since 
he took the office of secretary of the Board of 
Education of Massachusetts, and he has been 
dead these seventy-five years. Our nation of a 
few millions has grown to a greater stature, but 
our democracy will last longer because of his 
work. Yet that which stood in the way of prog- 
ress then stands in its way today—the indiffer- 
ence and apathy of the people and the employ- 
ment of untrained teachers. 

He died on August 2, 1859. Most of his last 
day was spent in counselling with students and 
friends as to their future. 

How can we amortize our debt to him? 
Could he speak, he would say, ‘Make it possi- 
ble for every boy and girl in America to have 
an unfettered opportunity to attain his own best 
self.” 

To his last graduating class he said, “Be 
ashamed to die until you have won some victory 
for humanity”. 
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Our Legal School Age ots 


(Continued from page 365) 

were unable to pay their proportion from send- 
ing their children to the common schools. This 
feeling would operate with those persons over 
sixteen years of age who might need the advan- 
tage of these schools, and yet could not afford 
to pay any charge of tuition. If education was 
made free to them as well as to younger schol- 
ats, that feeling would not operate to deter 
them. Mr. Schoeffler said that he was under the 
impression that the article as it stood did not 
exclude persons over sixteen years of age. Un- 
der that impression he would vote against the 
amendment. He wished to be corrected if he 
was wrong in his understanding of the matter. 
Mr. Root explained that there was no prohibi- 
tion. 

The question was then put and was de- 
cided in the affirmative. And the ayes and 
noes having been called for and ordered, 
those who voted in the affirmative were 
(affirmative 32, negative 28; for the vote 
see Appendix I, roll call 115). 

Mr. Jackson moved that the convention 
take a recess until half past two o’clock 
P. M., which was disagreed to. 

The question was then put upon the 
adoption of the amendment as amended, 
and was decided in the affirmative. And 
the ayes and noes having been called for 
and ordered, those who voted in the af- 
cepa were (affirmative 44, negative 
S63 05% 
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RECOMPENSE 


Marinus G. Toepel 


Neenah 


Those of us who are battling against 
seemingly overwhelming odds in the form 
of heavy teaching loads, low salaries, com- 
munity criticism and all the other difficul- 
ties which public servants are heir to, are 
very susceptible to those: really trivial 
things which make our teaching life a glory 
rather than a burden. In most of our ex- 
periences there are probably those few 
choice moments which stand out against 
the drab routine and mark the way to years 
more of service. My friend who deals in 
wood and type, and whose face is an index 
to his heart, glows in reflection of the 
beaming boyish faces whose eyes see mas- 
terpieces in the products they offer as their 
work. The hours of physical anguish at her 
work are lightened for a really great 
teacher, whose path I’ve crossed, by the 
momentary joy of seeing boys create. 

Two little girls brought such enjoyment 


- to me. My last class, junior high school 


people, had finished, and the thirty odd 
were scrambling for the door while I stood, 
exhausted by three hot June afternoon 
classes, leaning against a front desk, my 
hands shoved down into the corners of my 
jacket. I knew that I would never see these 
people again, and that I had taught my last 
class in that institution wretchedly. The 
two little girls, lingering over their books, 
carried on a whispering conversation until 
the last straggler turned outside the door. 
Then Nancy and her friend, whose name is 


gone, edged down among the chairs to 
where I stood. The larger girl, a light- 
haired, starch-dressed plodder, looked up 
to me, and with the sincerity which twenty 
years of club chairmanships could not im- 
prove, said, “I want to thank you for a very 
enjoyable and profitable course.” To which 
the tiny, beaming Nancy, whose head con- 
tained 160 points of intelligence, enthusi- 
astically added, “Yes, I do too.” 

I think they stuck out their hands, and 
that I took each hand in one of mine, mut- 
tering something in reply to the general 
effect that I, too, had enjoyed their pres- 
ence in the class, but I’m not sure just 
what did occur, for in those few seconds I 
was conscious only of the fact that all the 
discords of the past nine months had van- 
ished, and that I stood there duly compen- 
sated for the headaches and irritations 
which had come my way. 

Five years have gone since then. Several 
hundred people have been exposed to my 
teaching. No beaming girls or boys have 
followed Nancy and her friend. But if I 
teach until I die, and if I live for many 
years, I will still be happy in my work. 
The small pay checks will long have been 
spent, the large and unwieldy classes long 
have passed away, the complaints of the 
populace reechoed to nothingness, when I 
can still sit back and hear those words, “I 
thank you for an enjoyable and profitable 
course.” 
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Dr. Woolley 


speaks on 


The ARMED Mind 


From an address given before the last 
state teachers’ convention, at Milwaukee 





SHOULD like to talk about the ‘armed 

mind’, the mind armed with fear and distrust 
and ill will, misunderstanding and all the rest 
of that ugly group that the human mind has 
been so ready to harbor. 

If you had been in Geneva during the six 
months that I was there, you would have been 
convinced again and again that it was the armed 
mind that was standing in the way of under- 
standing, and the second is what I should like 
to call the ‘armed soul’, the soul that is armed 
with greed, where greed is the factor determin- 
ing the attitude of individuals or nations. 

The last months have brought revelations, un- 
believable revelations of what has been called 
the ‘high pressure salesmanship of death’, the 
agreement among the munitions manufacturers, 
of the world to divide the world between them, 
among them, as a market, so that whichever 
side wins, all the munitions manufacturers may, 
share in the profits. That is one reason why the 
defeatist attitude plays so directly into the hands 
of war. We are afraid, therefore we will arm, 
and the armaments manufacturers of the world 
encourage that attitude. 

“The munitions industry is learning interna- 
tionalism faster than statesmen’, is the remark 
of one of the men who has been working on 
the munitions investigation in Washington dur- 
ing this last summer, and he added, “there is no 
upper limit to the acquisition of instruments of 
death, apart from national bankruptcy or inter- 
national agreement’. 

Elihu Root once said, “For a new interna- 
tional relationship we must turn to education, 
cultivate the subsoil of men’s minds’, and I 


would add to that, ‘‘cultivate the subsoil of the 
child’s mind”. 

Education for peace, for international under- 
standing, has been largely left to chance. Not so 
education for war! At best, vast sums of money 
have been expended, are being expended today 
in education for war. Some of the finest minds 
in the world are helping in the education for 
war. No one can go to West Point, for instance, 
without being impressed with the type of men 
who are serving there as instructors on the staff 
of West Point. The finest inventive genius al- 
most in the world has been occupied, és being 
occupied today, with the invention of methods 
and implements of warfare. Drum and fife, 
banner and flying colors, marching feet and stir- 
ring music, they have all been used to stir the 
imagination of youth, (and may I say, of those 
who are no longer young) in a way which you 
and I fully realize. 

Now, there must be a right-about-face and 
education for peace. There are many channels 
of education, newspapers, periodicals, the radio, 
the cinema, the stage, all of them influential in 
the formation of public opinion, but above all 
else, (and now I am quoting): ‘The future 
peace of the world depends upon the spirit in 
which the young are brought up”, and I am 
quoting from a document that was presented in 
Geneva by the delegation, for moral disarma- 
ment, which led to the Commission on Moral 
Disarmament in Geneva, and on which I had 
the opportunity of representing our own nation. 
Day after day and week after week that Com- 
mission met, the same people, around the table, 
representatives from Spain, Germany, Jugo- 
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Siavia, Roumania, Switzerland, France and 
Japan, as I remember distinctly sitting around 
one table and others sitting at other tables, to 
discuss what' the teacher and education could do 
to help in cultivating the right spirit of youth. 

That places the responsibility squarely upon 
the shoulders of the school. Not that I would 
exempt the home or the church, but you and I 
realize perfectly well how many homes there 
are in this country that are simply a travesty on 
that name, and how. many thousands and tens 
of thousands there are who never see or come 
within the influence of the church, but the 
school, theoretically, at least, has a chance, espe- 
cially in the lower grades, to touch the life of 
youth in this great nation of ours. 

Now, you may say that is very well as a gen- 
eral statement but what can be done? May I 
hand .on to you some of the suggestions that 
were made in Geneva by this international group 
so vitally interested in that subject? 


International Material 


Of course, the right teaching of history, we 
already realize that; elementary economics, per- 
haps not in regular class room study, but in 
ways in which the children can be reached. I 
remember Mrs. Corbitt Ashley of Great Britain, 
one of the representatives on the delegation of 
the United Kingdom, especially urged that. You 
know, there were not many women in that great 
conference of several hundred, there were only 
five, the United Kingdom, Poland, Uruguay, 
South America, Canada and the United States, 
but I think every one of us was put by our re- 
spective delegations on that Commission on 
Moral Disarmament—you may draw your own 
conclusions—and Mrs. Corbitt Ashley and a 
great many men, too, may I say this for the 
masculine element of my audience,—France, 
Spain, all that group I mentioned, Japan, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy and other nations as 
well, had men on that Commission, but Mrs. 
Corbitt Ashley used to say, ‘think of the way 
in which children can be taught their indebted- 
ness to other nations for the toys that they play 
with’”—how often we turn over a toy, and see 
“Made in Germany’, ‘Made in Jugo-Slavia’’, 
“Made Po cca I turned over my glove yes- 
terday, and I noticed “Made in Saxony”. Teach 
the children how they are indebted to other 
countries for toys and food and clothing. 

The use of motion pictures, representing other 
nations truly and not in the atrocious way in 
which too often they are represented is another 
means of developing a healthy international 
feeling. I suppose you and I would cringe if we 
could realize the impression that other countries 
and peoples have gained of us, the United States 
of America, from the motion pictures. A very 
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intelligent Englishman with whom I was talk- 
ing one night in Geneva, (not a member of the 
delegation, but an Englishman who had never 
been in this country) made it perfectly appar- 
ent that he commiserated me for coming from a 
country of bootleggers, gangsters, racketeers. 
Finally, being a perfectly good American in 
spite of my international sympathy, I said, ‘‘Did 
it ever occur to you that we in the United States 
are a nation of 120,000,000, and that the great 
majority of us are leading highly respectable 
lives?” He looked at me in amazement and he 
said, “Why, you know, Mrs. Woolley, I never 
thought of that!” Motion pictures! 

Dramatic presentations and exhibits of handi- 
craft can help to develop the international spirit. 
Sometimes these mothers who are looked upon 
with superiority complex on the part of their 
children because they do not speak English and 
like to wear the costume of their own home 
country, are skilled in handicrafts, folk lore and 
all the rest. 

Professor Gilbert Murray, who sat in with 
that Commission for several days in 1932, said 
one morning, ‘“The field of work for moral dis- 
armament which lies before us in the future is 
almost unlimited”. 

The colleges have realized that opportunity 
to a great extent and the international feeling 
has grown tremendously during these last years 
since the War. At Mount Holyoke, out of a stu- 
dent body of 1,000, 250 were in the interna- 














Distorted Views 


Are you one of the many people 
who think in terms of laundry men 
when China is mentioned, or of hu- 
morless monocle holders when one 
speaks of Englishmen? If you hope 
to instill a spirit of internationalism 
in your classes it might be well to 
ask “am I internationally minded?” 














































tional relations class last year, an extra curricu- 
lar activity for which they gained no credit. In- 
ternational courses, the foreign policy, associa- 
tion lectures, other lectures that come before the 
colleges; exchange of students, exchange of 
teachers; all these things have helped tremend- 
ously, but first, last and all the time, most im- 

ortant of all is the teacher, for an internation- 
ally-minded teacher is quite sure to have an in- 
ternationally-minded pupil. My idea is for every 
teacher in this country of ours to have the kind 
of contacts that would help in that international- 
mindedness; opportunities for travel, for study, 
for meeting people from other countries, ex- 
change teachers with other countries. An expen- 
sive program? Yes, but not as compared with 
the cost of the battleship. 

I would like to have teachers in so many ways 
come under these influences that they might be- 
long to the group characterized in a letter that 
I received from some one in Japan a few months 
ago, written in careful English, speaking of an 
organization of students in that country, its pur- 
pose, ‘to acquaint themselves with foreign cus- 
toms and manners and other cognate subjects 
quite unconsciously, easily, and without strain- 
ing their attention’. 

And now I seem to hear two objections on 
the part at least of some of my audience; one 
is, it is such a long range program, and here we 
are in what has been called one of the four 
major crises that the world has faced, putting 
this age in which we live with the fall of the 
Roman Empire, the Thirty-Year War and the 
era of Napoleon. Such a long range program? 
Well, I sometimes think if we can save the 
present from calamity, from catastrophe, from 
destruction and preserve the future, then the 
thing for us to do is to educate the citizens of 
that future, who are the children of today, that 
they may not make such a mess of life as that 
which we have made. 

Oh, I have heard this so many times that 
when it begins I have a certain feeling of dizzi- 
ness,— ‘You cannot change human nature! You 
cannot change human nature!” It is not a ques- 
tion of changing it, it is a question of bringing 
something finer in human nature, even enlight- 
ened selfishness calls for that! 

You and I have seen marvels in the years in 
which we have lived, things that would have 
seemed perfectly incredible in our youth—this 
last week the stream-lined train tearing from 
Los Angeles into New York, those men and 
women going from England over to Australia, 
Professor Picard and his wife going into the 
stratosphere. When lecturing at Mount Holyoke 
last year, Professor Picard said that the day is 
coming when all airplanes will go through the 
stratosphere, where there are no fogs, no head- 


winds, and then it will be a question of six or 
eight hours from New York to Paris, and since 
then I have seen numerous references to inven- 
tors in France and Russia working on airplanes 
for the stratosphere. 

I refuse to believe that the human mind which 
is capable of the marvels that we use as com- 
monplaces today, which in our girlhood and 
boyhood would have seemed as impracticable as 
the Arabian Nights, the mind which can bring 
about those marvels, cannot solve the problems 
that confront us today. 

“The problem of the century”, said a wise 
thinker years ago, ‘‘is the problem of learning 
how to live together’. We see it all the way 
along the line, from the home to the commu- 
nity, to the nation and to the inter-nations. 

It is a great challenge to the teachers of this 
country to train the mind and the soul, the 
spirit, of the youth of today, that in their day at 
least, there shall be realized the prophecy that 
war by governments shall give place to peace by 
the peoples! 


—Dr. Mary E. Woolley, 
Pres. Mt. Holyoke College 





History Teachers To Meet May 11 


The annual spring convention of 
the history teachers will be held at 
the Memorial Union in Madison on 
May 11. 

For the general session, Professor 
Edwin Witte of the University has 
been secured to talk on Public Af- 
fairs. Following him, Professor 
Klotsche of the State Teachers Col- 
lege of Milwaukee will review the 
Report and Recommendations of the 
American Historical Association on 
Social Studies. Professor Burr Phil- 
lips will lead in the discussion. 

Miss Bernice Dokken of the Junior 
High School, Sheboygan, is chairman 
of the junior high section. Miss 
Karen Falk of South Milwaukee, and 
Ronald Edgerton of Janesville will 
be the speakers. 

Mr. Philip Brewer, Whitefish Bay, 
will speak in the senior section on 
curriculum changes. Mr. Powell of 
the State Department of Education 
will suggest further curriculum 
changes in the Social Sciences. Miss 
Marie Ronan, Dean of Girls, East 
High School, Green Bay, will talk on 
Youth and Social Sciences. 

Professor Vasiliev of the Univer- 
sity will address the luncheon meet- 
ing on The Empire of the Trebizond. 

The combined luncheon and regis- 
tration fee is $1. Please make reser- 
vations for luncheon with B. W. 
Wells, Secretary, East High School, 
Madison, by May 9. 
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WHEN TEACHERS ENTER POLITICS 


(From the Journal of the National Education Association) | 





espe trie teachers use the power of profes- 
sional organization in dealing with political 
issues? What dangers are involved in such a 
policy? Is it possible to guard against these dan- 
gers? The November 1934 issue of the Journal 
of the National Education Association dealt 
with these questions in an article entitled ‘‘Shall 
We Enter Politics?” 

This article attracted wide attention. To fur- 
ther clarify thought on this question a communi- 
cation was sent, following the November elec- 
tions, to certain officers of state and national 
education associations, and to members of the 
Joint Commission. They were asked: ‘Shall 
teachers enter politics?” The responses reveal a 
consensus, if not unanimity, of opinion. 

First, should teachers associations indorse in- 
dividual candidates and particular political par- 
ties? The Journal article, previously cited, coun- 
seled teachers against the danger of being “‘ma- 
neuvered” into partisan positions. There is 
unanimous agreement on this point. 

Secretary Hugh Nixon of Massachusetts 
states: ““Teachers should work for principles 
and policies rather than candidates.” Secretary 
Frank L. Grove of Alabama says: “It is a dan- 
gerous practice for teachers associations to op- 
pose or indorse candidates for public office.” 
Field Secretary Blanche McCarthy says: “In 
Wisconsin we have felt very definitely that it is 
not desirable for teachers as a group to support 
particular candidates.” Secretary M. P. Moe of 
Montana sums up thus: “Our problems are not 
partisan but for the people as a whole.” 

Should teachers organizations ascertain the at- 
titude of candidates on major school issues? 
There is general support for the position that 
teachers should be articulate on issues of large 
educational significance. Secretary Roy W. Cloud 
writes: “It is absolutely necessary in California 
that we take an intelligent interest in the selec- 
tion of those who make the school laws.” Sec- 
retary Jule B. Warren of North Carolina writes: 
“We have not indorsed particular candidates, 
but have fought to get all candidates to give us 
information as to their attitude on vital school 
questions.” Superintendent A. J. Stoddard of 
Providence, Rhode Island, says: “Our profes- 
sional ao certainly should advocate the 
causes of education vigorously and on a high 


plane.” T. D. Martin of the National Educa- 
tion Association writes: ‘Teachers have been 
too inactive in politics. We have three responsi- 
bilities: to vote at every election, to acquaint 
political leaders’ with the needs of the schools, 
and to secure from candidates specific state- 
ments regarding their attitudes on educational 
issues.” Secretary E. F. Carleton of Oregon says: 
“Secure definite information as to the attitudes 
of all candidates on crucial educational issues. 
It is even better when the issues grow out of a 
comprehensive planning program, in which edu- 
cators and laymen have cooperatively partici- 
pated.” 

One old campaigner, however, is not enthusi- 
astic about pre-election promises. He says: ‘My 
personal experience in politics suggests that 
friendly relations and a sound understanding of 
educational needs by legislators are more valu- 
able assets than campaign promises. The psy- 
chology is the same as that suggested by the 
quotation, ‘What does it profit a girl to be en- 
gaged to a fellow if he refuses to hold her 
hand?’ ” 


How They Do It in Wisconsin 


Should educators play a more dynamic role 
in the broader political arena? Executive Secre- 
tary O. H. Plenzke says in no uncertain terms: 
“I have urged the teachers of Wisconsin to be 
interested and active in politics in the broadest 
sense, in the whole realm of public affairs. . . . 
Teachers cannot be anesthetized by the old 
wheeze of staying out of politics. To give them 
the right of dropping in their ballots and not 
take part in public affairs is nothing short of 
disfranchisement.” State Superintendent Sid- 
ney B. Hall of Virginia declares: “School peo- 
ple have a solemn duty in performing the func- 
tion of real citizens in casting their ballots. In 
addition, it is their duty to inform the general 
public on the basic principles of education.” Su- 
perintendent James F. Rockett of the Rhode 
Island Association warns against partisan poli- 
tics but urges that “teachers should be organized 
for the purposes of education and good gov- 
ernment.” 

Recent elections offer examples of the results 

(Continued on page 375) 
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iy) OR about April 20th every superintend- 
ent and high school principal in the state 
will receive an announcement of the fourth an- 
nual Wisconsin Achievement Testing Program 
to be conducted in the high schools of the state 
early in May. Nearly sixty-thousand high school 
pupils participated in the 1934 testing program. 
Returns from a questionnaire submitted to the 
schools early in the year, letters of inquiry and 
requests for tests and bulletins all seem to indi- 
cate an increased interest in the 1935 program. 


Nature of the Testing Program 


The Wisconsin program of achievement test- 
ing is truly cooperative in that the content and 
nature of the tests is determined by committees 
representing the University, the Wisconsin High 
school, The Department of Public Instruction 
and the secondary school teachers of the state. 
While several states are promoting state wide 
testing, Wisconsin’s program is unique in that 
the teachers of the state play an important part 
in the construction of the tests. Any high school 
teacher desiring to work with a committee 
should communicate with the writer or any of 
the committee members. It is our desire to have 
every section of the state represented on these 
committees. The committees will welcome at 
any time suggestions from teachers in the field 
or contributions in the form of examinations, 
types of questions to be used, subject matter to 
be covered, objectives that should be stressed, 
and criticisms of the present tests. 

The 1935 tests will be given throughout the 
state the same day. The tests will be scored by 
the teachers in charge of the local examinations 





ke 1935 


Wisconsin Achievement 


Testing Program 


T. L. Torgerson 


University of Wisconsin 


and the papers will be retained by the schools. 
Only the record sheets will be returned to the 
University. By retaining the papers the schools 
will be in a position to analyze the test papers 
and use the results for diagnosis and remedial 
instruction before the close of the school year. 


Nature of the Tests 


This year, tests will be available in the fol- 
lowing subjects: General Science, Biology, Al- 
gebra, Geometry, Language Usage and Ameri- 
can History. The 1935 tests will attempt to 
measure to a greater extent than previously the 
student’s understanding of the material he has 
learned. The functional aspects and applications 
will be emphasized in the science and the mathe- 
matics tests. A detailed description of each test 
will accompany the formal announcement of 
bag 088 

e state testing program is not designed to 
supplant but rather to supplement the tests al- 
ready in use in the schools. These Wisconsin 
achievement tests have certain advantages and 
features that are distinctive. They have the ad- 
vantage over informal objective tests constructed 
by the local teachers in that they have norms. 
The Wisconsin tests are more reliable than most 
standardized tests, their curricular validity is 
higher for Wisconsin and the norms are more 
representative of present conditions inasmuch 
as they represent an extensive sampling of 
achievement in the state each year. The 1935 
tests will have various types of norms, making 
it possible to make numerous analyses and com- 
parisons. 

It is, of course, self-evident that aside from 
the opportunity afforded to make analyses of 
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certain educational problems within the state 
the outstanding values of a state testing pro- 
gram is its immediate value to the local school. 
The test results afford a reliable basis for educa- 
tional diagnosis and the improvement of in- 
struction. The state achievement testing program 
is not an attempt to promote a —— type 
of curriculum, neither is it a scholarship con- 
test. The tests represent a reliable car valid 
sampling of what is being taught in the high 
schools of the state at present and the norms in- 
dicate the pupil’s mastery of this material dur- 
ing the current year. As such, they are effective 
instruments for evaluating certain aspects of 
classroom instruction. The local schools will 
derive benefits from the tests however only in 
case the results are used intelligently. A few in- 
stances have come to the attention of the writer 
in which the results have not been used wisely. 
This is, indeed, unfortunate but the remedy is 
not to resort to more inadequate measures but to 
use the best possible instruments of measure- 
ment intelligently and scientifically. Better teach- 
ing and better schools demand an understand- 
ing and intelligent use of the best tests it is pos- 
sible to devise. A cooperative effort on the part 
of the schools of the state will make this 
possible. 

It should be obvious that comparisons cannot 
be made between the achievement of different 
classes if the important factors conditioning 
learning are not accounted for. One factor of 
outstanding importance in its influence upon 
learning is the intelligence of the learner. In 
order to assist schools to make a more careful 
analysis of achievement, the 1935 tests will be 
provided with several types of norms. 


Nature of the Report to the Schools 


A report of the results of the testing program 
will be made to the schools early in September. 
The 1934 tests had only percentile norms. The 
1935 tests will be provided with the following 
types of norms: 

Percentile norms for the state as a whole. 
T score norms for the state as a whole. 
Norms based upon the achievement of dull 


pupils. 
Norms based upon the achievement of average 


pupils. 
Norms based upon the achievement of bright 


pupils. 

These norms will enable schools to make an 
analysis of the achievement of their classes in 
relation to intelligence. Comparisons may be 
made between classes comparable in intelligence. 
The T score norms will permit measures to be 
made of the amount of acceleration and retarda- 
tion in terms of standard units that are com- 
parable. 


ms Do APP 


Studies will be made from time to time deal- 
ing with questions of fundamental interest to 
the schools and the results will be made avail- 
able through the WIscONSIN JOURNAL OF Epbu- 
CATION and by means of special bulletins. A 
general bulletin dealing with certain aspects oi 
tests and their uses will be sent to the schools 
before the close of the year. 

Watch for the formal announcement of the 
1935 testing program and order your tests di- 
rectly from the publishers. Your cooperation is 
solicited in promoting an educational program 
which is in the interest of better instruction and 
better schools. 





When Teachers Enter Politics 


(Continued from page 373) 


of political action by teachers associations. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary F. E. Harrington of Connecti- 
cut reports: ‘We had a pen in the platform 
of both major parties and indorsements by the 
heads of the tickets and the majority of the state 
senatorial candidates. The teachers of the state 
have made a great number of friends in high 
places by their courageous and logical presenta- 
tion of educational facts and necessities.” 

The following report is made for Wisconsin: 
“Our local teachers associations interrogated all 
candidates on educational matters before elec- 
tion. . . . The net result was that more candi- 
dates declared themselves favorable to the 
schools than ever before.’’ In another state, the 
bad results which followed partisan activity on 
the part of teachers is reported. A list of es 
ferred candidates was prepared by the teachers 
of one locality. Some of these were defeated. 
“Their opponents go to the legislature remem- 
bering that the teachers did not indorse them.” 


Montana reports as follows: ““We interviewed 
many before elections. We have more men in 
the present legislature favorable to education 
than for some time.” In Michigan the teachers 
actively opposed two unwise tax-limitation 
amendments with these results: ‘The amend- 
ments with which we were concerned were badly 
beaten. I am more firmly convinced than ever 
that teachers are unaware of their power in 
molding public opinion on questions of gov- 
ernmental policy.” 

To summarize—teachers should: avoid in- 
dorsement of particular candidates and parties; 
inform and poll all candidates on crucial edu- 
cational issues; play a more dynamic role in the 
whole realm of public affairs. When they do 
these things vigorously and wisely, they get re- 
sults.—John K. Norton, chairman, Joint Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Education. 
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Progressive 


HOME 
ECONOMICS 


Letitia Walsh 


Stout Institute 











HE Wisconsin Home Economics Association 
is anxious to promote the best possible de- 
velopment of home economics in the secondary 
schools of the state. Desired results can be 
achieved only through the cooperative efforts of 
individual home economics teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, parents, and the association as a 
whole. All need a clear understanding of the 
meaning of a modern program in home econom- 
ics. A committee of the association has been 
asked to present to teachers, superintendents, 
and principals some ot the newer aspects in the 
present day training required of home econom- 
ics teachers. 

Last year, in describing “New Values in 
Home Economics’, in the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Miss Frances 
Zuill, then president of the American Home 
Economics Association, wrote: 


“There is an increasing tendency to organize home 
economics subject matter around the important func- 
tions of the family, rather than by the traditional 
method of organizing content around food, clothing, 
and shelter. Inasmuch as the primary purpose of home 
economics is to enable boys and girls to perform ef- 
fectively the functions of the family in modern so- 
ciety, this seems a more logical approach to the prob- 
lem of education for the home. The trend toward this 
organization is shown by the emphasis which pro- 
gressive courses place upon such new values as social 
and family relationships, satisfactory home environ- 
ment, individual and group development, intelligent 
consumption, financial management, and leisure time 
activities’. 


A committee has been appointed by the Wis- 
consin Home Economics association to offer 
through a progressively growing course of study 











some guidance to the teacher in the field. This 
committee has just completed a state-wide in- 
vestigation of present practices in choice of con- 
tent, methods of presentation, and measure- 
ment of results in home economics classes. The 
results of this survey have made the association 
conscious of some changes needed in the teach- 
ing of this subject if it is to better fit family 
needs. 

It is generally agreed that personality devel- 
opment and social adaptation of boys and girls 
come through participation in work and play 
in the family group, as well as elsewhere. Pri- 
mary aims of home economics teaching are, 
therefore, the building of permanent interests 
and the development of helpful techniques in 
these homemaking activities. Miss Susan West 
of Milwaukee Downer college found in a recent 
survey of high school pupils’ interests that 
“Large numbers of children responded that 
their happiest hours at home were those in 
which they participated in the productive house- 
hold tasks of cooking, sewing, and making 
plans for family life. The extending of hos- 
pitality gave pleasure to large numbers.”” The 
present day teacher obviously needs to main- 
tain a nice balance between these activities and 
the newer emphasis on personal and family 
problems of wise spending of money, time, and 
strength. 

Recent graduates of four year courses in ac- 
credited schools of home economics have en- 
joyed the privilege of courses designed to fur- 
nish a rich background for the teaching of all 
these new values. Economics, sociology, his- 
tory, and government have been studied to an 
ever-increasing degree. To this general back- 
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ground in the social sciences have been added 
specific courses in The Family, Social Education, 
Eugenics, and Child Development. Such courses 
have been definitely planned to prepare the 
teacher to emphasize the social values enumer- 
ated by Miss Zuill. Not only in the Home Man- 
agement House course but also in every course 
in foods, clothing, and housing, = and 
family management problems have been stressed. 
New developments in consumer education are 
likewise vitalizing all the regular courses, as 
well as those devoted primarily to the subject. 
An enriched program provides for creative sat- 
isfactions along the line of handicraft hobbies, 
that will contribute directly to the high school 
girls’ use of leisure. 


More Training Needed 


Conditions in homes are changing so rapidly, 
and the field of home economics is growing so 
in scope that even the most thorough — 
tion has to be constantly augmented by frequent 
study. The Wisconsin Home Economics asso- 
ciation believes that every home economics 
teacher should have at least a baccalaureate de- 
gree with a major in home economics from a 
reputable college supporting a strong home eco- 
nomic department, and should be intellectually 
alert to those social and economic developments 
which affect homes and individuals. The asso- 
ciation respectfully submits for the serious con- 
sideration of Wisconsin school superintend- 
ents, principals, and teachers the vital need of 
adequate and up-to-date preparation for all 
home economics teachers employed in the state. 


40 at Home Ec. Council Meeting 


The Council of the Wisconsin Home 
Economics association, whose business 
it is to direct the policies of the Wis- 
consin association, met in Madison on 
Friday, March 15, for its spring meet- 
ing. About forty persons from all 
parts of the state were present for din- 
ner, which was served at the Memo- 
rial Union. 

Miss Loretto M. Reilly of Madison, 
as president of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation, introduced the speakers. 

Mrs. W. A. Hastings, state presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, spoke about the 
ever-increasing correlation between the 
work and interests of home economists 
and home leaders. An invitation was 
extended to those present to attend the 
convention of the Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers to be held in 
Kenosha May 14, 15, and 16, with 
“The Home Accepts Its Responsibili- 
ties” as its challenging theme. 

Reports of the committee chairmen 
followed the talks. 

The committee working on the revi- 
sion of the home economics course of 
study met in an all day session on Sat- 
urday under the leadership of Miss 
Ruth Michaels. 























And a Little Mouse Shall Teach Them! 


Students at Wisconsin High school observing the effect of certain foods upon the 
growth and development of mice. Such types of work are features of all progressive 


home economic courses. 
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Beulah Delight Kobler 


Shorewood 





When introducing a boy to a girl or a 
man to a woman, do you speak the name 
of the woman first? 


What should a child do if he is at the 
Ze enna, home of a friend, and is served a kind of 
Sieetinsieeye aps food he does not care for? 


Should the men or the women leave the 
table first? 


When you are introducing your relatives, 
is it well to tell just what relation they 





are to you? 


d Sewers and other questions are discussed once 
each week during a home room period of 
thirty minutes, when 200 children of the fifth 
and sixth grades meet in the school assembly 
for a “Class in Charm’, or as the children 
choose to call it, a “personality class’. The 
principal asked the teachers if she might have 
the children from these grades during one home 
room period a week to discuss with them, sym- 
pathetically and understandingly, not only good 
manners, but charming manners. The principal 
explained that this would give her an oppor- 
tunity to come in contact with the children and 
to know them better. 

The period begins with dramatizations of so- 
cial situations, in which children who have been 
cited by other children and the classroom teach- 
ers during the preceding week as unusually 
charming in classrooms, corridors, on the street, 


and in public places have an opportunity to 
appear before the assembly. The other pupils 
offer suggestions and make comments. The 
dramatizations have been many and _ varied, 
namely: 


Seating guests at the dinner table. 

Taking care of details at the table such as un- 
folding the napkin, asking for a second helping, 
showing respect to others, conversation at the 
table, subjects to be avoided at the table. 

How to treat the mistakes of others; how to 
avoid showing that you are amused or embar- 
rassed by the blunders of someone else. 

Showing courtesy toward the guest who arrives 
late (a) in the living room and (b) at the din- 
ner table. 

Presenting friends to other friends; how to in- 
troduce people. 

Taking care of an embarrassing moment. 


Then follow questions and a talk on topics 
relating to particular situations at Lake Bluff 
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school. Frequently the children as well as the 
teachers are asked for suggestions as to what 


topics would be necessary and helpful. These 


suggestions were handed in at the office by one 
of the girls: 

“A whole-hearted interest in others; forgetting 
oneself and interesting oneself in what the other per- 
son is saying and doing and thinking; trying to un- 
derstand why the other person’s opinion is different 
from one’s own, and trying to realize that no two 
people the world over think in the same way. Tolera- 
tion of people who think differently is one of the 
first lessons one must learn if one wishes to be truly 
charming. Arguments and silly quarrels are unneces- 
sary,—as well as disagreeable—and can be avoided 
when you forget yourself and think, ‘I know why 
he said that’.” 


At the close of each period, each child is 
given a mimeographed sheet in which the rules 
for good manners are stated in definite terms 
with illustrations that make their practical appli- 
cation clear. These sheets are filed in a note- 
book kept _——— for that purpose, and are a 
compact guide to everyday good manners. The 
sheets are also a handbook for ready reference. 

In trying to put a charming habit in the place 
of a common-place one, in developing sensitive- 
ness to the reactions of other people, and in 
striving to revive the fine art of conversation, 
we have noted each week a change in the con- 
duct of many of the individuals who come to 


“the assembly to see the demonstration and take 


part in the discussion. 

The project so far has met with loyal coop- 
eration from the parents as well as the teachers. 
One mother stated that the dread with which 
most parents contemplate a party for their chil- 
dren has been lessened to a considerable degree 
since the children are discussing charming man- 
ners. 


Start Training Them Young 


The time to develop good manners is during 
the time the children are in the elementary 
school, for it suits the developmental level, and 
will not increase self-consciousness, but will 
make the child more skillful in difficult situa. 
tions. The personality class is not only a place 
to discuss charming manners. It gives an oppor- 
tunity to drive home the lessons of honesty, 
courage, and fair dealing, which alone can 
maintain the high ideals of society. The old 

























































days of the school as an instrument for teaching 
only fundamental tool subjects are gone. The 
school of today must do all that the old school 
did, and in addition, it must become an inte- 
gtating factor which binds the people together. 

Little children are strongly individual. They 
are so busy learning that they do not concern 
themselves greatly about other people, large or 
small, except as they satisfy physical needs. But 
after a few years the child gains more definite 
consciousness of those around him. He recog- 
nizes the fact, even though he may not express 
it, that he is no longer in a world of his own; 
that if he is to be reasonably happy and free to 
pursue his own ends, he must obey certain rules 
and operate within certain limitations, and that 
he is to an increasing degree dependent upon 
others for his comfort and pleasure. 


Give as Well as Take 


Then gradually he comes to realize that with 
a companion or in a group, interesting things 
may be done which he cannot by himself ac- 
complish, but that in working with others a 
certain amount of give and take is demanded 
of him—his first lesson in cooperation. This 
socializing aspect of the school is one of its 
most important aspects. 

We are social beings and we must live in a 
world of other people, whether we like it or 
not. Our very lives.depend upon others, and if 
the child is to progress socially in keeping witli 
his maturing along other lines, the school should 
be of such a nature that it will develop in the 
child throughout the growing years a conscious- 
ness of this fact. Children should learn that 
they cannot obtain their own ends except 
through the cooperation of their fellows. In the 
future, we are going to have a great deal more 
leisure, and we shall probably be with each 
other socially more than ever before in games, 
study, entertainment, projects. How much more 
necessary now than ever that we be a little nicer 
to each other. 
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Bills Introduced—Senate 


Senator Kelly has offered Subs. Amendment No. 
1, S, to 58-S, relating to free books in public and 
parochial schools. The substitute provides a state ap- 
propriation for furnishing free texts to all public 
school children and the district board may loan books 
to parochial and private schools in said district. Dis- 
trict board may order and loan books requested by 
parochial and private schools. 


202-S, Senator Shearer 

Amends Section (40.34) Subs. (1m) relating to 
transportation of crippled children. The amendment 
strikes out “any schools located in said district’ and 
substitutes the words “any elementary or secondary 
school” in the first sentence of the subsection above 
referred to. There is added a new paragraph, to read: 

“In the establishment of an orthopedic school the 
cost of required minimum special equipment shall be 
allowed even though such original cost may exceed 
the state aid allowable on the basis of days attend- 
ance.” 


194-S, Senator Brunette 

Provides for consent of town chairmen to payment 
of non-resident tuition fees for students registered in 
vocational school city. 


211-S, Senator Nelson (By request) 

Compulsory military training for every able bodied 
male University of Wisconsin student during his 
freshman and sophomore years. 


Subs. Amend. 1, S, to Bill No. 69-S 

Relating to discrimination against school teachers. 
The substitute, in our opinion, strengthens the orig- 
inal bill by its definition of “discrimination’’ as fol- 
lows: “The words or terms ‘discriminate’, ‘discrim- 
ination’ or ‘discriminated against’ shall include, with- 
out limitation because of particular enumeration, dis- 
missal, demotion in rank, reduction in pay, or any 
other penalty or punishment inflicted without cause 
upon a teacher in public schools by any such teacher’s 
employer or by such employer’s agent or representa- 
tive.” The sections on suit for damages, etc., of the 
first bill have been omitted and the following section 
substituted therefor: “Any such teacher believing 
himself or herself to be discriminated against for any 
of the reasons set forth in subsection (2) may at any 
time within thirty days following discovery of such 
alleged discrimination demand a hearing which shall 
be held within twenty days following such demand 
before the board hiring such teacher. The action and 
decision of the board shall be final. Where the de- 
mand for hearing is made by a teacher in a rural 
school, the county superintendent shall preside at the 
hearing but shall have no vote in the decision of the 
board.” Principals are added to the list of those to 
whom the bill applies. 


Subs. Amend. 1, S, to Bill No. 70-S, by Sen- 
ator Nelson, on H. S. aid 
$1000 for each 4-year H. S. 
$35 for each non-resident tuition pupil in 9-10-11 
or 12 grades H. S. or state graded schools, 
$20 for each pupil (excluding tuition pupils) in 
A. D. A. 
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209-S, Senator Kelly 

Appropriates annually to high school districts which 
had lost lands through the detachment law (40.85) 
an amount equal to the additional sum the district 
has been compelled to raise by reason of such de- 
tachment. 


224-S, Senator Hunt 

“Relating to accrediting agencies. “No high school 
or college in Wisconsin shall receive state aid or state 
support in any form if such school attaches itself to or 
joins with any accrediting agency located without the 
state.” 


225-S, Senators Griswold and Carroll 

On state aid to high schools. Provides a sum suffi- 
cient, to be paid as follows: 

$250 for each year of H. S. work in a 4 year H. S. 
or state graded school. 

$25 for each non-resident pupil in A. D. A. 

$10 for each pupil (inc. tuition pupils) in A. D. A. 

Tuition is three-fourths of teachers’ and principals’ 
salaries and textbooks plus three-fourths of instruc- 
tional supplies divided by total enrolment for the 
year, but shall not exceed $75 per pupil per year. 


Subs. Amend. 1, S, to Bill No. 109-S, by Sen- 
ator Morrissey 

On common school equalization aid. Appropriates 
$4,375,000 and the entire proceeds of the cigarette 
tax imposed by this substitute bill for payment of ele- 
mentary school aids, $350 for each elementary teacher 
on the flat per-teacher basis. The state aid provision 
of the substitute is the same. The only difference be- 
tween the original and the substitute is that the latter 
provides the money to carry out the appropriation 
provisions, 


Amend. No. 1, S, to Bill No. 144-S, by Senator 
Hunt 
Changes the restriction of University graduates from 
major and minor fields to ‘the subject, grade or de- 
partment covered”, 


236-S, Senator Nelson 
A bill to modernize the charter of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association which was granted in 1855. 


250-S, Senator Leverich, relating to Univ. of 
Wis. Board of Regents 
Increases at large members from 4 to 5 and farmer 
members from 2 to 5. 


Amend. No. 1, S, to Subs. Amend. No. 1, S, to 
Bill No. 69-S, relating to discrimination 

Adds that no teacher shall be discriminated against 
“(c) For any other reason not constituting just cause 
and not affecting the best interests of the schools.” 
Strikes out the 30 day limitation on asking for hear- 
ing. Another amendment to Subs. Amend. No. 1, S, 
has been offered. It strikes out the words “The action 
and decision of the board shall be final.” 


256-S, Senators Griswold and Nelson, on state 
aid to high schools 
Appropriates from the general fund $175,000 and 
an amount equal to net proceeds of occupational tax 
on malt beverages and liquors. 
$900 for each 4 year H. S. 
$20 for each non-resident pupil in A. D. A. in 
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grades 9-12 in state graded or high schools shall be 
credited to town, city or village of which pupil is a 
resident, 

After payment of above aids any balance of the 
appropriation provided shall be in proportion to the 
number of pupils (including tuition pupils) in 
A. D. A. in grades 9-12 of the preceding year in the 
state graded or high schools. Tuition computation un- 
changed. Inclusion of tax on malt beverages in the 
appropriation section was an error and an amendment 
striking that out has been introduced. 


Bills Introduced—Assembly 


420-A, Mr. Bichler 

Amends method of distribution of the common 
school and public school funds. Under this bill state 
school moneys from above funds, when received by 
the county treasurer, shall be paid by him directly to 
the proper school districts instead of being paid first 
to the respective municipal, town or village treasurers. 


471-A, Com. on Ed., on state aid 

Extends the period during which state aid shall not 
be withheld for failure to raise county school money 
to July 1, 1937. 


425-A, by Mr. Kaiser 

Eliminates all general property taxes and substitutes 
a turnover tax as determined by the county, town, 
village, city or school district. 


513-A, by Com. on Ed., relating to Co. School 
Boards 

Provides for: A county school board, 5 members, 
for each county or county superintendent district. 
Each county school board district shall include entire 
county except such portion thereof as is within any 
city school district of 2500 or more population and 
having a board of education and superintendent of 
schools. 

First members of board appointed by Co. Judge for 
1—2-3—4-5 year terms after which one shall be elected 
at each spring election. One member to be a woman. 
Board shall have monthly meetings at county seat. 
Duties of county school board: 

Appoint a co. supt. and fix his salary. 

Appoint a clerk upon nomination a the co. supt. 

Appoint one or more supervising teachers, fix their 
salaries and define their duties. 

Exercise exclusively the powers of town boards, vil- 
lage trustees and common councils, cities of the 4th 
class in the creation, alteration, and dissolution of 


‘ school districts. In such action aggrieved persons may 


appeal to the State Supt. 

Prepare a budget covering its activities and includ- 
ing all equipment and supplies for the schools in the 
county school district and submit same to county 
clerk and a copy to the state supt. Such amount shall 
be levied by the county board of supervisors. 

Each county school board district shall receive an- 
nual state aid to the amount of one-half the total of 
the salaries paid to the county superintendent, the 
supervising teacher or teachers, and the clerk of the 
county superintendent, but not to exceed $3000. 
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471-A, Com. on Ed. 

Extends to 1937 the removal of penalty of forfeit- 
ing state aid for failure of county to raise $250 for 
each elementary teacher. 


569-A, Com. on Ed. 

Requires principal or teacher to report children 
without sufficient means to acquire books, school sup- 
plies or clothing necessary to attend school. Local 
school board, district board, or county superintendent 
is empowered and directed to furnish such needed 
supplies or clothing. Reimbursement from county re- 
lief fund. 


590-A, Mr. Busby 

Relating to certain school board elections in coun- 
ties of 500,000 or more. In every school district the 
boundary of which is co-extensive with boundary of a 
village, the school board shall be elected at spring 
election provided the district so decides by refer- 
endum. 


502-A, Mr. Carow 

A tax revision bill, 73 pages. The provisions are 
far-reaching and so involved that they defy descrip- 
tion in this space. The measure is eliciting much in- 
terest and discussion. We understand another print- 
ing has been ordered to supply the demand for copies 
of the bill. Shall furnish revenue proceeds when 
available. 


549-A, Mr. Murray 

Relating to Milwaukee teachers annuity and retire- 
ment fund. Stipulates the manner in which and con- 
ditions under which certain teachers may come under 
the provisions of 42.55. 


Subs. Amend. 1, A, to Bill No. 13-A, by Mr. 
Fitzsimons, on married women in public 
service 

It reads: “No married person shall be employed in 
the service of the state or of any political subdivision 
thereof who has a husband or wife regularly employed 
at a salary of more than fifteen hundred dollars a year 
plus two hundred fifty dollars for each dependent 
child, or whose income, together with that of said 
husband or wife is two thousand dollars plus two 
hundred fifty dollars for each dependent child. This 
section shall not apply to charitable and penal insti- 
tutions or married persons employed therein.” 

Mr, Fitzsimons has also introduced substitute 
amendment 1, A, to 47-A, by Alfonsi, setting up 
emergency revenue for schools. The substitute changes 
$500,000 to $200,000 and takes the money from the 
beer tax proceeds. 


The Legislature has passed Sen- 
ator Nelson’s bill (11-S) appropriat- 
ing $200,000 for needy schools, the 
allotments to be determined by the 
emergency board. 

Bill 61-S by Senator Groves, set- 
ting up a state aid control board has 
been indefinitely postponed. 

Senator Anderson’s bill (62-S) re- 
lating to advanced courses and de- 
grees at Stout Institute, has been en- 
acted into law. 

116-S, relative to indigent pupils, 
was withdrawn. 

















Watch Us Grow! 
Associations that have come into member- 

ship since March 1: 

Riverview—Florence 

Koenig—Two Rivers 

Cedar Grove—Wentworth 

McKinley—Forest Junction 

North Middle River—Poplar 

Franklin—Racine 

Senior High—Boyceville 

Siren Consolidated—Siren 

e 


The membership of the Wisconsin 
Congress April 1 is 22,539. 
e 


State Convention May 14-16 

The call for the 25th annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Congress to be held in Kenosha, May 14, 
15 and 16, has been mailed to local presidents. 

Mrs. J. E. Usher, Madison, Convention Program 
Chairman, is at work rounding up all details of the 
program and indications are that delegates will enjoy 
a full schedule of information and inspiration. The 
whole program has been arranged so that new mate- 
rial and working plans will bring help to local asso- 
ciations in planning for an improved program of 
work. Speakers have been carefully selected—emphasis 
and discrimination insure stress on vital topics. With 
such a full schedule it will be imperative that Sessions 
begin promptly and that delegates cooperate in mak- 
ing this possible. 

Convention sessions will be held in Kenosha High 
school. General sessions are scheduled for the spacious 
auditorium. 

There will be special exhibits in Room 108, Ke- 
nosha High school. Check your programs for sug- 
gested time for visiting the exhibits. Locals are urged 
to display outstanding programs, posters, or other ma- 
terial that show the activities of the association. 

Mrs. George Tremper, Kenosha, general chairman 
of convention arrangements, is planning carefully ev- 
ery detail for the pleasure and comfort of those in 
attendance. Urge your local to be fully represented. 
Urge your representatives to be present i on time 
for the opening session, Tuesday, 9:00 A. M., May 14. 

Delegates desiring rooms in private homes should 
write: Mrs. Jesse Stanley, 6324—26th Avenue; as 
early as possible. 

Credentials for delegates will be mailed to associa- 
tions in membership by May 5. Delinquent associa- 
tions will not be eligible to representation. 

Please write the State Office for information on any 
details concerning the convention. 


Convention Previews 

Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, Lansing, National First Vice- 
President will be a headliner on the convention 
program. 

Special invitations to attend the 25th annual con- 
vention have been mailed to school administrators and 
prominent educators in the state. It is planned to have 
Dr. William McKinley Robinson, national rural chair- 
man, available for conference with county superin- 
tendents, district presidents, and county chairman; and 
Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, national first vice-president, 
available for city superintendents and city council 
presidents, Tuesday 4:15 P. M. 


| 
| 


Mrs. Agnes Betts, Waukesha, Founder of the Wis- 
consin Congress will be special honor guest and will 
receive recognition at the state banquet—Wednesday 
6:15, Elks Club. 

National Parent Teacher Magazine Breakfast- 
7:15 A. M. Dr. Hoppe presiding. Dr. Garry Cleve- 
land Myers will speak. 

Mrs. Frank J. Hahn, Jr. Ashland, state music chair- 
man, is anxious to have a large state chorus of Mother- 
singers for the Tuesday program. Watch for the no- 
tice for the rehearsal to be held Tuesday noon. Hav- 
ing opportunity for only one rehearsal will mean that 
chorus groups participating make a very special effort 
to attend the one scheduled—Txesday noon. 

Mothersingers from various associations will par- 
ticipate in lobby singing at the Hotel Dayton, after 
the evening sessions. 

Mrs. Hahn urges that full quota of Mothersingers 
attend the convention, and make this 25th anniversary 
chorus an outstanding event of the program. 


6 
Summer Round-Up 

May 1, National Child Health Day, is the official 
opening date for the nation-wide campaign—Summer 
Round-Up. Local associations competing for awards 
must register by May 15. 

Every local unit in Wisconsin should enroll in this 
project and aim to have the children entering school 
this fall as free as possible from remediable physical 
defects. 

Blanks may be secured from Dr. Charlotte Calvert, 
State Chairman, State Board of Health, Madison. 


e 
Radio 
National Program 4:00 to 4:30 P. M. 
NBC Red Network 
WMAQ-WIBA 

April 11—The Lengthening Dependence of Young 
People, by Robert M. Hutchins, presi- 
dent, University of Chicago. 

April 18—The Influence of Companions on the Con- 
duct of Children, by Clifford R. Shaw, 
Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

April 25—Money Management Education in Homes 
and Schools, by Florence Barnard, Edu- 
cational Director, American Association 
for Economic Education, Boston, Mass. 

May 2—Revitalizing Education, by Harry Over- 
street, head of department of philosophy 
and psychology, College of the City of 
New York. 

May 9—The Changing Purpose of Education, by 
Franklin Babbit, professor of education, 
University of Chicago. 

May 16—Relating the Secondary Curriculum to Life, 
by Leonard V. Koos, professor of sec- 
ondary education, University of Chicago. 

The listener’s pamphlet for the third quarter of 
the parent education radio program is now ready. It 
may be secured from the National Office for five 
cents a copy. Mimeographed copies of speeches may 
also be secured at five cents a copy. 

State Program WHA-WLBL 
Legislation Series 

April 1—The Legislative Program of the State and 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 
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April 8—Legislation as it Affects Rural Education. 

April 15—Legislation as it Affects the High Schools. 

April 22—Tax Problems Involved in Educational Leg- 
islation. 

April 29—Status of Educational Legislation to date. 


News 

The Opportunity Seal sale for care for the disabled 
will be held during April. This campaign, sponsored 
by the Wisconsin Association for the Disabled in co- 
operation with the International Society for Crippled 
Children, is heartily approved by the Wisconsin Con- 
gress, and parent-teacher groups are encouraged to 
support the sale in local communities. 

Wisconsin will be represented at the national con- 
vention by Mrs. W. A. Hastings, Emma F. Brook- 
mire, and State Superintendent John Callahan of 
Madison, and Mrs. A. W. Einfeldt, Milwaukee. Wis- 
consin members who are planning to attend can be 
certified as official Wisconsin delegates by Mrs. Hast- 
ings. Persons interested can secure credentials and de- 
tailed program information by writing the state office. 

The National Congress has been invited to hold its 
1936 Convention in Milwaukee, and final action on 
the convention invitations will be taken at the coming 
national convention at Miami. Detroit and Cincinnati 
are. two cities in the running with Milwaukee as pos- 
sibilities for 1936 convention cities. 


The Madison City Council of Parents and Teachers 
in cooperation with the Board of Education is pub- 
lishing a news sheet each month which is distributed 
to every home represented in the Madison schools. 
News of Your Schools contains an interesting edi- 
torial section, a ‘Question Box’’ column, general news 
items, announcements and longer articles on topics of 
current interest. Each school inserts a separate sheet 
which contains items of special importance to the local 
parent-teacher association of the school. It is an in- 
teresting and worthy experiment and its progress will 
be worthy of attention. The state office has a limited 
number of copies and persons interested can secure 
copies for inspection. 


e 
Better Homes Week—April 29-May 5 

Local Associations are urged to cooperate in cities 
where special plans are being sponsored. 

Local Unit reports should reach the state office 
by May 15. The cooperation of local presidents in 
sending the reports promptly will be greatly appre- 
ciated. This information is compiled and forms the 
state report which Wisconsin sends to the National. 
Complete information from every local association in 
the state would give the only true cross section of the 
work of the Wisconsin Congress. Your association is 
an important link in the Wisconsin pattern and a full 
response is anticipated. Extra copies of the report 
blank and information concerning the report may be 
secured from the state office! 

; * 
New Pamphlets 

The Junior Safety Council, a Handbook for Schools, 
recently published by the education division of the 
National Safety Council, contains a wealth of infor- 
mation for a safety program in the schools. Some of 
the subjects treated are how to organize junior safety 
committees, programs, school boy patrols, the safety 
councils. Order from the Education Division, National 





Safety Council, One Park Avenue, New York City, 
price 35 cents. 

Vocational Agriculture in Relation to Economic 
and Social Adjustments, a report of a conference held 
last sprjng under the auspices of the Office of Educa- 
tion on the relation of vocational agricultural educa- 
tion to emergency and longtime programs affecting 
agriculture, has recently been published. Available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., price 10 cents. 

Parent Education in the Emergency Nursery School, 
a joint bulletin prepared recently by the Emergency 
Nursery School Education and Emergency Parent Edu- 
cation, may be secured from the Education Division 
of Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 1734 
New York Avenue, Washington D. C., price 10 cents. 
(Free to nursery school groups) 

a 
Elections 

Electing -of officers is a major spring responsibility 
for every Congress unit. Local groups are urged to 
give careful consideration to the selection of capable, 
responsible leaders for it is through fine leadership 
that your local association will grow in prestige and 
influence. 

Choose your leaders carefully! Select persons will- 
ing to carry out the purposes and plans of recognized 
parent-teacher work. Give these leaders your fullest 
cooperation and loyalty so' that they may be permitted 
to serve well. 

Arrange to have as many as possible of these leaders 
at the State Convention at Kenosha, so that they may 
become better prepared to “carry on’ plans that will 
unite the home and school in a cooperative program 
for child welfare. 


@ 

Safety 

HOME ACCIDENTS TOOK 29,500 LIVES IN THE 
UNITED STATES LAST YEAR. 

Note these spring suggestions for safety: 

AT HOME: 

1. Put things away in their proper places. Keep 
floors and stairs free of loose objects and ob- 
structions, 

2. Hold hand rail when walking up and down 

stairs. Do not run. 

. Use a good ladder for reaching high places. 

. Make an inspection for the following hazards 
and eliminate any you may find: Worn stair 
treads, loose or torn carpets, unguarded steps, 
poorly lighted halls and stairs, loose bannisters, 
slippery floors. 

5. Check to see if the following are provided: 
Non-skid attachments or pads for rugs, safety 
gates at head and foot of stairs, strong hooks 
for screens, bars at lower section of windows, 
well constructed ladder, rubber mat for bathtub. 

AT PLAY: 

1. Don’t play around demolished buildings or new 
construction, nor on the street. 

2. Avoid climbing in dangerous places (roofs, 
poles, dead trees, etc.). 

3. Obey traffic regulations when riding a bicycle. 

4. Avoid roller skating on the pavement. 

WILLIAM C. KNOELK 
State Chairman of Safety 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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State Aid to High Schools 

State aid to the high schools for the school 
year 1933-34 has been certified to the Secretary 
of State. 

When one views the small amount of state 
aid to high schools in comparison with state 
aid to the University, the nine normal schools 
and the elementary schools and notes that the 
state contributes less than two per cent of the 
total cost of high schools in comparison with 
100% of the University, 100% of the state 
normal schools and 16% ot the elementary 
schools, it would appear that it was about time 
for the Legislature to enact an adequate high 
school aid law. 

If the Griswold—Nelson high school aid bill 
now before the Legislature could be enacted 
into a law, there would be distributed approxi- 
mately $2,500,000 annually to high schools. 
This amount of state aid would place the high 
schools on a comparable basis with the other 
state aided institutions. 

For the 442 high schools in the state only 
$175,000 aid at present is given—$100,000 to 
the district and city high schools and $75,000 
to union and consolidated high schools. This 
means an average for the district high schools 
of $294.98 and an average of $852.27 for 
union and consolidated high schools. 

Is there any reason why this gap of four 
years of high school should run unaided but 
rather why there should not be one continuous 
chain of aid with unbroken links running from 
the entrance to the kindergarten through gradu- 
ation from the University to all who can avail 
themselves of the opportunity? 

e 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 
To Superintendents and Principals: 


The Employment Service is your service, main- 
tained by the state. It will serve you in the following 
ways: 

1. By referring credentials for qualified teachers to 

fill a specific vacancy; 

2. By contacting such teachers and advising them 
to make a written or personal application, which- 
ever you desire; 

3. By notifying candidates who were not selected 
that your vacancy has been filled. 

Note: If you request it, we will not notify any of 
the candidates referred, allowing you to contact the 
person or persons in whom you are interested. 

To Teachers: The Clearance Office will send your 
credentials and letters of recommendation in support 
of your application, to any school official you des- 
ignate. 

Remember: There are no fees for this service. 

Clearance Division 
Wisconsin State Employment Service 


602 Insurance Building 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Tardiness in School - 

There is a case, where to escape the tardy 
mark, parents rolled their child with a broken 
leg up in a blanket, loaded her into a bob 
sleigh, and took her to school to answer “‘pres- 
ent” at 9 o'clock, got her excused for the day, 
and then took her home, to repeat the perform- 
ance the next day. The child was much worse 
than tardy—she was the victim of an obsession 
that might have proved serious. This case is 
only one of many where absence and tardiness 
have been set down as school “crimes” and what 
is known as a “clean record” has been over- 
stressed by school and home. This department 
received a letter once saying that on a very cold 
day, the car could not be started in time, so the 
mother called up the school principal and asked 
that her daughter who had never been absent or 
tardy in all her life be excused, if late. The ex- 
cuse was readily granted and the mother was 
horrified later to find on the monthly report 
card that there was a tardy mark in the record 
for that morning. 

To this our reply is that the tardiness was 
excused but not erased. There are many in- 
stances where children should be tardy, but pre- 
arranged excuses should not be expected to clear 
the record. 


If a child is present -at roll call, he is of 
course not tardy. If he is not there at roll call, 
he should be marked tardy or absent as the case 
may be and no process of excusing should show 
him to be present regardless of a just cause for 
absence. We realize that school tardiness and 
absence constitute a serious condition in many 
schools, but reason should govern teachers in 
making up the record. An “E” beside a tardy 
mark should be sufficient, but to report a child 
present when in reality he is absent is magnify- 
ing beyond all reason the “crime” of tardiness. 

This must not be construed as opposing the 
strenuous means used by county and city super- 
intendents to reduce tardiness and absence to a 
minimum, but the means employed should be 
based on careful discrimination as cases occur. 
Honorable mention on lists of pupils should, of 
course, be used to stimulate children to form 
habits of attendance and punctuality, but there 
should go with all this a proper perspective in 
rating the seriousness of cases as they occur. 

A child who had five tardy marks on the rec- 
ord was found to be the only housekeeper and 
nurse in a home where her mother was help- 
lessly ill. What about it? That child’s name 
should have appeared on a list of heroines and 
not as a delinquent. 
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A. A. Thomson 


Members of the Department were shocked 
and grieved at the passing of our associate, 
Alva A. Thomson, whose sudden death oc- 
curred here in the office early in the afternoon 
of March 15. Mr. Thomson was a member of 
the Department for many years, having served 
under three state superintendents. His work 
was the supervising of state graded schools, but 
he could work efficiently in other branches of 
the activities of the Department and was always 
ready to do his part in everything appertaining 
to educational betterment. He was held in high 
esteem by all as we all had confidence in his 
integrity, ability, and sincerity of purpose. We 
all miss his kindly personality but are glad to 
have had his considerate association through the 
passing years. His office associates, together with 
a host of friends in the educational field 
throughout Wisconsin, unite in extending to 
members of his immediate family our deepest 
sympathy in the bereavement which has befallen 
them in the loss of a kindly and indulgent hus- 
band and father. 


Teachers’ Meeting—Waukesha County 


The state graded school teachers of Wau- 
kesha County held an evening meeting at Gene- 
see School, (Ivy Harrison, principal) , on Mon- 
day evening, March 25, which was largely at- 
tended by principals and primary teachers of 
the county. J. F. Shaw was the speaker of the 
evening. 

The organization is divided into two groups 
—primary teachers and principals. The two 
groups joined together for the program after 
which they met by themselves to discuss mat- 
ters appertaining to special lines of work. Su- 
perintendent A. C. Tews and Supervising 
Teacher Miss Ella H. Hessler were also present 
and assisted in the program. 


The meeting passed off very successfully and 
was considered a good opportunity to get ac- 
quainted and to talk over matters of vital in- 
terest to the protession. An educational exhibit 
was shown in connection with the meeting of 
the primary teachers’ group. 


Refreshments were served at the conclusion 
of the program. 
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Office Correspondence 


Following are two letters recently written by 
members of this department on questions of 
vital interest to many teachers. 


Getting Married—Graduation of Pupil 


Dear Miss B— 

This is in reply to your inquiry of February 15. 

In this connection I may state that after a teacher 
signs a contract to teach a school and later gets mar- 
ried the fact of her getting married during the term 
of the contract does not in any way violate the con- 
tract unless she has definitely promised the school 
board not to get married during the term of the con- 
tract. There is nothing illegal about getting married 
unless the teacher has definitely promised the school 
board not to contract marriage during the period of 
her teaching contract. 

Where a child is unable to complete the work in a 
certain grade during the year it is customary to re- 
quire such child to take the work over again rather 
than to be promoted into the next grade. It might 
prove in the end to be a handicap to the child to 
promote her to an advanced grade where she would 
only encounter new difficulties if she had not prop- 
erly completed the work leading up to it. 

Where too many children fail to keep up with their 
grade and thus earn promotion it can be construed 
as a reflection on the teacher’s ability to impart in- 
struction assuming that the children are normal and 
that the enrollment is not too large to permit effec- 
tive work. I would not say that the teacher is to be 
blamed on account of every child who cannot be 
promoted. There are usually a number of circum- 
stances to consider in connection with such cases. 


Sincerely yours, 


Pupils’ Standings 


February 13, 1935 
Dear Madam: 

Responding to your inquiry of February 11, I will 
state that the pupil’s standings are made up princi- 
pally from the child’s work in school in the pursuit 
of her studies and her general deportment in school 
and on or about the school premises. 

However, I think the teacher is within her rights 
in taking cognizance of the child’s conduct while go- 
ing to and returning from school. If she does this, 
however, then she should take care to -be in posses- 
sion of correct and accurate information as to the 
child’s attitude under these conditions. 


Obviously the teacher cannot be present with the 
children on the way to and from school and therefore 
she does not have the degree of responsibility for their 
conduct that she does have after their arrival at 
school. The responsibility is dual between the parents 
and the teacher and each is within his rights in in- 
vestigating reports of unsuitable conduct on the part 
of the pupils when enroute to or from school. 

The teacher is pretty much the sole authority in 
determining the final report and standings of the pu- 
pils under her jurisdiction but a reasonable teacher 
would always be willing to investigate disputed or 
controversial points with an interested parent to the 
end that substantial justice may be done to all con- 
cerned. 

Sincerely yours, 
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When The Chance For 


Promotion Comes # 








Are You Prepared ? 


e The surest way to secure professional advancement is to be 
prepared when the chance for a promotion comes to you. 


e Professional training can be secured at the summer session 


of any Wisconsin State Teacher college. 


There are nine of 


them, all offering the type of training best suited to fit the 


needs of Wisconsin teachers. 


attractive recreational features, as well. 


All summer sessions also offer 


e The colleges listed below will be pleased to send you de- 
tailed information concerning courses offered, costs, etc. 
All you have to do is drop a card or letter requesting such 
information, to any of Wisconsin’s nine State Teacher 


colleges. 





STEVENS POINT 
Pres. F. S. Hyer 


WHITEWATER 
Pres. C. M. Yoder 


OSHKOSH 
Pres. F. R. Polk 


FREE Summer School Bulletins 


Sent You Upon Request 
SUPERIOR 
Pres. J. D. Hill 


RIVER FALLS 
Pres. J. H. Ames 


PLATTEVILLE 
Pres. A. M. Royce 


EAU CLAIRE 
Pres. H. A. Schofield 


LA CROSSE 
Pres. Geo. Snodgrass 


MILWAUKEE 
Pres. F. E. Baker 





Mi 
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STATE LEADERS ON RADIO SERIES OVER WHA 


A series of broadcasts devoted to 
education, as a part of the celebra- 
tion commemorating the 300th an- 
niversary of the founding of the 
American high school, will be pre- 
sented over station WHA between 
April 29th and May 10th. The 
programs have been planned under 
the direction of Earl E. Welch, 
principal of the Stoughton High 
school and Leo P. Schleck, princi- 
pal of the Emerson school, Madison. 

Five broadcast programs have 
been planned, for April 29th, 
May 1, May 3, May 6, May 8, and 
May 10, presented from 6:30- 
7:00 P. M. 

The purpose of the broadcasts is 
to get before the public certain 
ideas concerning high school edu- 
cation; such as the desirability of a 
full twelve year education for every 
boy and girl in Wisconsin, the im- 
portance of the modern high school 
as a social institution, the current 
trends in curriculum revision to fit 
education to the aptitudes and in- 
terests of various types of students, 
and a frank discussion on school 
finance. 

Mr, Schmidt of the State Depart- 
ment has prepared the program on 
the first subject; Mr. Ray Smith of 
Jefferson, the second; Mr. Earl 
Welch of Stoughton, the third; and 
Mr. H. H. Ryan, of Wisconsin 
High school, the fourth. The com- 
plete programs as planned are as 
follows: 


April 29—Speaker, Frank O. Holt, 
U. of W. Registrar, 
Increased Educational 
Opportunities 
for Children 
Music by the Waupun 
High school 
May 1—Speaker, E. G. Doudna, 
Secretary of the Board 
of Normal School Re- 
gents, Meeting 
the Varying Needs of 
Children in High 
School 
Music by Madison East 
High school—Dorothy 
Heick (state marimba 
champion), soloist 
May 3—Speaker, Justice Marvin 
Rosenberry, The Right 
of Every Child to an 
Extended Period of 
Education 
Music by the Stoughton 
High School A Cap- 
pella choir 








E. B. Skinner, Math. 
Prof. at University Dies 


Professor E. B. Skinner, 71, em- 
eritus professor of mathematics at 
the University of Wisconsin, died 
suddenly at a Madison hospital on 
April 4. 

Professor Skinner leaves a_his- 
tory of 42 years of service on the 
university faculty, as well as serv- 
ing Madison as a member of the 
city school board for many years. 

As an ardent supporter of teacher 
retirement plans Professor Skinner 
took an active interest in all legis- 
lation pertaining to the Wisconsin 
Teachers Retirement fund. He often 
appeared at legislative hearings on 
matters of educational importance, 
and was highly respected by all for 
his sound attitude on all school 
matters. 





Re-elect Miss Jelinek 
Teachers’ President 


Miss Frances Jelinek was re- 
cently re-elected president of the 
Milwaukee Teachers association, 
which office she has ably filled for 
several terms, 

Other officers named are: Nel- 
lie D. Roche, re-elected vice presi- 
dent; Rose Zanella Mollica, re- 
cording secretary; and Minnie E. 
Foulkes, treasurer. 





May 6—Speaker, Pres. Glenn 
Frank, Music and Art 
in Secondary Schools 

Music by Wisconsin 
High school choral 


groups 
May 8—Speaker, State Supt. John 
Callahan, Finan- 


cing Public Education 
Music by Madison West 
High school orchestra 
May 10—Speaker, Governor La 
Follette, The High 
School in the Social 

Order 
Music by the Jefferson 
High School A Cap- 

pella choir 

Watch your local paper for an- 
nouncements concerning these 
broadcasts, for attempts are being 
made to secure the co-operation 
with many other radio stations 
throughout the state, using WHA 

as the key station. 
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Bruce of Park Falls 
Accepts Sparta Post 


William R. Bruce, for the past 
five years superintendent of schools 
at Park Falls, has been chosen to 
head the Sparta school system, suc- 
ceeding Nicholas Gunderson, who 
announced some months ago that 
he was not a candidate for re- 
election. 

Supt. Bruce is a graduate of Law- 
rence college, attended the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and secured his 
M. A. degree from the University 
of Wisconsin. Prior to his affilia- 
tion with the school system at Park 
Falls he taught at Menasha and was 
principal of the Kiel High school. 





Barlow New Principal of 
Appleton Junior H. S. 


Guy J. Barlow, principal of the 
McKinley Junior High school, Ap- 
pleton, was recently named princi- 
pal of the Wilson Junior High 
school of the same city. He suc- 
ceeds Frank B. Younger, who re- 
signed to accept the superintend- 
ency of the Menasha schools. 


Walter P. Fox, instructor at Mc- 
Kinley Junior High school, has 
been named as the successor to Mr. 
Barlow, having charge of the build- 
ing, though the supervision of the 
grades at McKinley will be under 
the direction of a city grade school 
supervisor, not named at the writ- 
ing of this item. 





Stoughton-Oconto Falls 
Win Debate Drama Titles 


Stoughton and Oconto Falls won 
first honors in the finals of the 
state debating and dramatic con- 
tests, held at Madison the 22nd and 
29th of last month. 

Second place in the debate finals 
went to the team representing Eau 
Claire, while third place honors 
went to Clintonville. All state de- 
bates concerned the virtues and sins 
of Federal Aid to education. 

River Falls won second place in 


the dramatics finals, with Columbus 
third. 
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SCHOOL BOARDS - CITY SUPTS. MEET APR. 26 - 27 


The fifteenth annual convention 
of the Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards and the City Super- 
intendents association will be held 
at Madison on April 26 and 27. 
The complete program is as fol- 
lows: 


First Joint Session 
Friday, April 26, 9:00 A. M. 
Pompeiian Room, Hotel Loraine 
Presiding: President W. A. Taege, 
Wausau 

9:00 Registration: 
Delegates, Visitors and 


Superintendents. 
9:30 Singing: 

Mr. Earl D. Brown, 

Madison, Directing. 
9:45 Address of Welcome: 


Hon. James Law, 

Mayor of Madison. 
Opening Remarks: 

Hon, John Callahan, 
State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

“Elements of Stability in 
Educational Policy” 

Dr. Henry Wriston, 
President Lawrence 
College. 

“Music in Our Schools” 

Mr. G. W. Bannerman, 
Chairman State Band 
Tournament 
Committee. 

Announcements, ' Appoint- 
ments of Committees. 
Adjournment. 


9:55 


10:30 


11:30 


11:45 


Second Joint Session 
Banquet Meeting 
Friday, April 26, 6:30 P. M. 
Banquet Room, Hotel Loraine 
Presiding: President W. A. Taege, 
Wausau 
Music: 

Madison Central High School 
Small Orchestra, Leory Klose, 
Director. 

Entertainment: 

Madison West High Parent- 
Teacher Minstrel Troupe. 

Songs and Stories by H. L. Curry. 

Banjo Specialty by Frank Davies. 

Address: 

“My Country 'Tis of Thee” 

Dr. M. S. Rice, Pastor Metro- 
politan Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Detroit, -Michigan. 


Third Joint Session 
Saturday, April 27, 9:15 A. M. 
Pompeitan Room, Hotel Loraine 

Presiding: President Fred G. 
Bishop, Two Rivers 
9:15 Singing 
Mr. Earl D. Brown, 
Madison, Directing. 








Graduate Courses Are 
Offered at Stout Inst. 





As a result of agitation and per- 
sistent — on the part of the 
alumni of Stout Institute, the ad- 
ministration this year is announc- 
ing a fifth year of college work, 
usually designated as a graduate 
year. Graduate work at Stout is 
scheduled to begin with the sum- 
mer session of 1935. 

The authorities responsible for 
this innovation and for the curricu- 
lum set-up state that Stout will 
not be in competition with other 
gtaduate schools, because its offer- 
ings will be as different in the 
graduate field from other schools 
as is its work in the undergraduate 
field. At present the plan is to op- 
erate graduate classes only during 
the summer session. The courses 
offered will closely follow lines 
suggested in industry and indus- 
trial development as well as in the 
new vocational education fields. 





“Financial Trends” 

O. H. Plenzke, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Wis- 
consin State Teachers 
Assn. 

“Legislative Trends” 

Hon. Philip E. Nelson, 
Chairman of Senate 
Committee on Edu- 
cation and Public 
Welfare. 

“Better Teachers for Better 
Teaching” 

Richard Mills, Member 
Board of Education, 
Fond du Lac. 

“Safety in Our Schools” 

Fred Braun, Safety En- 
gineer, Employers 
Mutual Insurance Co. 

11:30 Adjournment. 


9:30 


10:00 


10:30 


11:00 


Sectional Meetings 
Friday Afternoon 
Members of both groups are re- 
quested to meet in the Rotunda of 
the State Capitol building at 1:00 
P. M. 


Music: 
Wausau High School Band. 
Address: 
Hon. Philip La Follette, Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin. 


City Superintendents’ Section 
Colonial Room, Hotel Loraine 
2:00 P. M. 


The afternoon session will be de- 
voted to an open forum discussion 
of the topic, “A Comprehensive 
Program of Service by the Associa- 





Ventilating Code to Be 
Brought Up to Date 





Revisions Will Be Ready 
by Summer 


The heating and ventilating code, 
which governs the construction of 
school buildings, will be radically 
revised this summer, according to 
word we have received from H. W. 
Schmidt, supervisor of buildings, 
of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. According to Mr. 
Schmidt a committee will soon be 
busy on revisions of the existing 
code, and will be ready with rec- 
ommended changes some time this 
summer. 

The present heating and venti- 
lating code became effective on 
August 19, 1923, and was revised 
on May 14, 1925. Since that time 
conditions have changed to such an 
extent that a new revision is ad- 
visable, according to the State In- 
dustrial commission. As in the past, 
the commission has requested cer- 
tain individuals to serve as an ad- 
visory committee in drawing up 
new material for the code and mak- 





ing such revisions as may be 
deemed necessary. 
tion for Its Members.” Superin- 


tendent L. R. Creutz, discussion 
leader. 


3:30 Business Meeting 

3:45 Adjournment 

3:45 Meeting of Board of Di- 
rectors 

4:00 Visit to the Forest Prod- 


ucts Laboratory led by 
Supt. R. W. Bardwell, 
Madison 


School Boards’ Section 
Pompeiian Room, Hotel Loraine 
1:45 P. M. 


Open Forum: Dr. F. A. Tate, Rice 
Lake, Presiding. 
“Needed Legislation for State 
Support of Elementary and 
High Schools” 
H. V. Higley, Marinette. 
“Needed Legislation Regarding 
Fiscal Independence of 
School Boards” 
R. W. Mills, Fond du Lac. 
“Academic Freedom” 
Miss Mabel Shannon, Ap- 
pleton. 
Business Meeting: 
Report of Treasurer 
Report of Auditing Committee 
Report of Nominating Commit- 
tee—Election of Officers 
Report of Resolution Committee 
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To The School Executive 
Who Is Not Satisfied 
With His Present Salary 











We wish to employ a limited number 
of successful school executives. Those 
who can meet our requirements will have 
the opportunity to attend sales schools 
conducted by our Educational Director, 
Ben H. Williams, B. B. A., Baylor Univer- 
sity otf Waco, Texas, and M. B. A., Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, where he did his 
graduate work under Dr. S. S. Huebner of 
the Wharton School of Finance, leading 
economic authority on life insurance in 
the United States. 


Mr. Williams has also completed the 
C. L. U. (Chartered Life Underwriters) ex- 
aminations, covering the Fundamentals 
and Economics of Life Insurance, General 
Commercial Law, Wills, Trusts and Es- 
tates, Taxation, Corporation Finances, 
Banking and Credit and Investments. 
The C. L. U. is to the life underwriter what 
the C. P. A. is to the accountant, and only 
826 underwriters in the United States have 
received the designation. 


The Sales Schools 


The new man is given twelve weeks 
field training during which time he com- 
pletes our correspondence course, “The 
Guide Book to Early Production” and does 
actual field work. If he is successful dur- 
ing his twelve weeks training period, he is 
taken to some central point for a one 
week Junior Sales School. 


Next, he returns immediately to his 
home to start another planned program 
lasting six months. This time the corre- 
spondence work covers “The Technique 
of the Interview,” one of the finest texts 
on life insurance selling. Following suc- 
cess during this six months he is taken 
to our Home Office at Des Moines for a 


one week Advanced Sales School. Ex- 
perience has taught us that any man who 
follows our program and qualifies for our 
Advanced Sales School usually goes on to 
success in our business. 


Rating Chart and Psychology Test 


From experience we have learned that 
many men should never enter the life in- 
surance business. All applicants must, 
therefore, give us the following informa- 
tion from which we work out a personal 
rating chart: 1. Age. 2. Education. 3. Ex- 
perience. (If other than teaching, be ex- 
plicit.) 4. Money saved through property, 
stocks and bonds, or life insurance ac- 
cumulations. 5. How long have you lived 
in your present community. 6. Enclose a 
photograph. 


The applicant who meets the test of the 
rating chart is then given the Steward 
Psychology Test covering (1) Mental abil- 
ity, (2) Personality, dominance, and stabil- 
ity, (3) Background, knowledge, and (4) 
Personal data. 


Next School in September 


Our next Junior Sales School for this 
district will be held September 30 to Oc- 
tober 4. To qualify, candidates must be 
under contract not later than June 22. 
They may start earlier if they prefer. 


Write Us Today 


Many successful school men have 
joined our organization and have gone on 
to greater success than they had in the 
teaching profession. Life insurance sales 
work offers opportunities for big earnings. 
We can school only a limited number of 
men, and the time to enroll for the next 
school is short, so write us today giving 
complete information as outlined under 
“Rating Chart and Psychology Test.” Ad- 
dress Ben H. Williams, Educational Di- 
rector, Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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Above Average 
“What makes you think you'll be a success in 
college?” 


“I always beat the reading time in Liberty.” 
—NMinnesota Ski-U-Mah 


“Willie,” said his mother, “did you peel your 
apple as I told you to, before eating it?’ 

“I certainly did,” said Willie proudly. 

“Good! And what did you do with the peelings?” 

“Why; I ate them, of course.” 


A Budding Socialist 
Teacher—Can anyone tell me how the earth is 
divided ? 
Willie—Between them that’s got it and them that 
would like to have it. 


As Others See Us 


Teacher—What are people called who are always 
trying to point out other people’s defects? 
Wéillie—Teachers, 


“Teacher, what are diplomatic relations ?”’ 
“There are few, if any, such people my boy.” 


Sanitation En Masse 


Visiting Doctor—How is it, Pompey, that you and 
your family manage to keep so healthy? 
Pompey—Well, suh, I bought one o’ them sani- 


tary drinkin’ cups, and we all drinks outen it. 
—El Padre 


Maid—Shall I take this litte rug out and beat it? 
Student—That’s no rug! That's my roommate's 


towel! 
—Brown Jug 


Home Work 


Mother—You naughty girl, Ruth, to pick up your 
food that way. I ought to send you away to some 
boarding school to learn manners. 


Ruth—Why, Mother, can’t I learn them at home? 
—Exchange 


Football Coach: What experience have you had? 
Freshman: Well, last summer I was hit by two 


autos and a truck. 
—The Wheel 


“Baldness is often the badge of the successful busi- 
ness man,” says a writer. It certainly means that he 


has come out on top. 
—The Humorist 


Readingettes 
“My life is like a book,” remarked the flirt. 
“Yes, dear,” returned her friend. 


““Chap One’, ‘Chap Two’, and so on.” 
—Selected 





Past the Crisis 


Lady: “I want a nice book for an invalid.” 
Bookseller: “Yes, madam. Something religious?” 


Lady: ‘‘Er—no—no—er—he’s convalescent.” 
—London Mail 


Two’s a Pair 
A Southern banker attending a convention in Metu- 


phis discovered at breakfast that he had forgotten his ~ 


glasses. So when the waiter asked him what he wanted 
to order he said he was sorry but that perhaps the 
waiter had better read him the menu. 
“I’se sorry, boss, but I ain’t got no education, 
either,” the waiter answered. 
—Exchange 


Teacher—Tomorrow we'll take up miscellaneous 
work, By the way, what is miscellaneous ? 


Pupil—Miscellaneous is the ruler of Italy. 
—The Scholastic 


Secret 
“She told me you told her that secret I told you 
not to tell her,’ said Madge. 
“The mean thing!’ replied Charles. “I told her 
not to tell you I told her.” 
“Well, I promised her I wouldn't tell you she 


told me, so don’t tell her I did.” 
—The Kablegram 


Sad Mistake 

A man motoring along a country road offered a 
stranger a lift. The stranger accepted. Shortly after- 
ward the motorist noticed that his watch was miss- 
ing. Whipping out a revolver he stuck it into the 
other man’s ribs and exclaimed: “Hand over that 
watch!” 

The stranger meekly complied before allowing him- 
self to be thrust out of the car. When the motorist 
returned home he was greeted by his wife: “How 
did you get on without your watch?” she asked. ‘I 


suppose you knew that you left it on the dresser.” 
—The Kablegram 


“Be kind to insects,” says a writer. 
We never lose an opportunity of patting a mos- 
quito on the back. 


Perfect Job 


He had managed to get a job as a collector for a 
gas company. 

“Take this master key and go round and empty 
all the meters,” said the manager. 

He was gone for three weeks. Then he walked into 
the office, 

“Can I have another key?” he asked. “I've lost the 
other one.” 

“Certainly,” said the manager, “but where have 
you been all this time? The cashier has stopped late 
every Friday night, expecting you to come in for 
your wages.” 

“What!” exclaimed the startled collector. “Do I 
get wages as well?” 
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Milwaukee 


ROBERT L. PETERSON E. P. KASCHE 
Appleton Appleton 





R. L. HiRSCHINGER 
Baraboo 


STODDART AGENCY 
Beaver Dam 


CHESTER UEHLING 
Beloit 


C, ELLSWORTH STILES 
Chippewa Falls 


A. C. GIBBS 
Columbus 


M. L. PAULSON 
Evansville 


L. A. VOELL 
Fond du Lac 


HowarD GITCHELL 
Green Bay 


E. C. SCHAUER 
Hartford 


F. E. Hoarp 
Kenosha 


Cuas. E. MCCULLOUGH 
Kenosha 


O. W. MUENSTER 
La Crosse 


DALTON & DAVIES 
Manitowoc 


Ray E. GILE 
Merrillan 


MortTIMER G. HUBER 
Madison 


MERVIN W. HEss 
Madison 


F. G. SwoBoDA 
Madison 


VeRYL F, COURTIER 
Madison 


C. H. ANDERSON 
Milton Junction 








GEORGE W. McCLuUNG C. MOULTON KING 
Milwaukee 





Those Who PLAN 


ENICE—Granada—Paris—Cairo—Rome— 

Bombay—their names alone bring visions 
of warm entrancing days, and moonlit nights, 
soft skies, strange tongues, foreign dishes, air 
laden with new scents, and walls and streets 
and marketplaces that have seen the centuries 
march by in unbroken succession. 


New sights to charm the eye—new sounds to 
greet the ear—new people to see—new lives to 
lead—these are only half the delights of travel. 
An equal pleasure comes through the discovery 
of the old in the new, the familiar in the 
strange and exotic. Each day is a voyage of 
discovery when one travels in a foreign land. 


Will you have the leisure and resources to 
devote your later years to travel? An Ztna 
Life Annuity Policy can supply you with both. 


ALBERT E. MIELENZ 
General Agent 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


312 First Wisconsin National Bank Building 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MAIL THIS COUPON | TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS 
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GLENN W. MEDLER 
Milwaukee 


H. A, MOEHLENPAH 
Milwaukee 


J. P. HILuis 
Milwaukee 


MAX J. WESTER 
Milwaukee 


CHARLES T. COHEN 
Milwaukee 


WILLIAM C. HAREN 
Monroe 


LAMPERT & RICKARD 
Neenah-Menasha 


Tom Dowpb 
New Richmond 


E. L. ATwoop 


Oshkosh 

H. W. BRUEGGER 
Oshkosh 

Scott A. CAIRY 
Platteville 

W. H. CHEESMAN 
Racine 

ROBERT T. ROBERTS 
Randolph 

W. F. PATZER 
Sheboygan 


F. R. CRUMPTON 
Superior 


Orro C. FREYER 
Waukesha 


OPPERMANN & 
HELLING, INC. 
Wausau 


BEN J. LUDTKE 
W hitewater 


H. C. BENNETT 
Wauwatosa 


WILLIAM H. LICHTE 
Wauwatosa 


i A FREE Service to Wisconsin Teachers 


I am interested in Annuity information through your 
free service to teachers. Please tell me what an income of 
$ 5010 per month starting at age 60[) would cost me. 

60 


657) 


Securing this 
informa- 
tion does not 
obligate me in 
any way. 
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Useful Science for High School 
By Henry T. Weed, Frank A. Rexford, and 
Franklin B. Carroll, 728 pages. Price, $1.68. 
The John C. Winston Company, Chicago, Illinois 
ere Science for High School explains in inter- 
esting and orderly fashion, the basic facts of sci- 
ence which’ are useful and important to all pupils. 
The text is divided into sixteen units, and the connect- 
ing thread between the various units is the study of 
energy. This approach gives the text a unity and con- 
tinuity which makes science a fascinating narrative, 
luring the student on from page to page by sheer in- 
terest in the content. 

The many provisions for individual differences 
make Useful Science for High School unusually prac- 
tical. Questions to think out, experiments, field studies 
and laboratory studies all provide material suitable 
for students of varying abilities. The 182 experiments 
may be demonstrated by the teacher or performed by 
the class, and all experiments which are vital to the 
development of the thought are fully described in 
their proper place in the narrative. 


Human Use Geography, Books I and II 
By J. Russell Smith, Ph. D., Sc. D., Book I, 532 
pages; Book II, 558 pages. Price, $1.52 each. 
Also available in four books, price $0.96 each. 
The John C. Winston Company, Chicago, Illinois 
[HEE in compact form is a complete elementary 
geography course. Planned originally for schools 
where economy is a vital factor, and where two text- 
books must suffice for the entire geography program, 
it nevertheless has many progressive features which 
will recommend it to all teachers. 

The organization is on the single-cycle plan. Book I 
includes type studies of important peoples and places 
of the world, journeys in North America, our begin- 
nings as a nation, the United States and its island 
possessions, and the northlands and southlands of 
North America. Book II includes the Great Desert, 
Mediterranean lands, Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, 
South America, and an industrial study of the United 
States, 

Thus all the countries of the world are covered as 
countries, with a continuous human-use treatment 
which makes geography and geographic relationships 
vital and meaningful. The text is arranged in short 
instructional units, with questions and new-type ac- 
tivities at the close of each unit. 

The series is lavishly illustrated with nearly 1100 
photographs, drawings, graphs and charts. There are 
73 pages of colored maps and 190 black and white 
maps. 


Highroad to English Literature 
Elizabeth Collette, Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Price $1.60 
AY A SURVEY this book provides a splendid back- 
ground for the average high school students of 
English literature. The range is complete—from the 
earliest beginnings of what one might generously call 
“literature” to the cream of present-day English let- 
ters. The book’s more-than-600-pages contain much of 
value to high school students, and the text is made 
especially useful through the addition of a good bibli- 
ography, which is more noteworthy as a usable tool 
than outstanding in its possible completeness. 


Reading to Learn 
Yoakum, Bagley, and Knowlton. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. Price $.84 
HIS is an informational reader designed to help 
the teacher to teach the pupil how to study 
through giving him greater skill in the handling of 
books. The material is representative of the type of 
subject matter contained in history, biography, civics 
and health. 


Easy English Exercises (Revised Edition) 
By Ada Riddlesbarger and Edna Cotner, World 
Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson. 298 pages. Price 
$.96 

HIS is a revision of the 1926 text, and the book 

offers a course in sentence composition and gram- 
mar that meets practical classroom needs. It provides 
an outline of the fundamentals of elementary gram- 
mar, supported by an abundance of graded, classified 
practice exercises. Over 4,000 sentences are included 
to illustrate principles and to develop correct habits 
of speaking and writing. Diagnostic tests, with provi- 
sion for pupil marking and restudy, appear at the 
end of the various chapters. 


Literature and the Child 

Blanche E. Weeks, Silver, Burdett G Co., New- 

ark, N. J. Price $2.16 

NLIKE the text reviewed above, this book is not 

intended for pupil consumption, but is rather a 
guide for teachers who are interested in directing the 
reading activities of children in the elementary grades. 
The book would be especially helpful to supervisors, 
who would find within its covers many helpful sug- 
gestions to pass on to classroom teachers. 

From the standpoint of guidance both in and out 
of the classroom, an effort has been made to go be- 
yond the “what” stage of the subject and explain the 
“why” side of things, in the hope that the reader 
may be better able to meet the unexpected problems 
which are apt to arise in actual situations. 

Starting out with an explanation of the nature and 
urpose of the book, the author enumerates various 
actors in wise selection of reading material, gives a 

backward glance into literature designed for children, 
touches upon folklore and fables, devotes quite a bit 
of space to poetry of interest to children, and ends 
with a very good chapter on “Creative Self-Expres- 
sion.” 

* 


Books Received 


Textbooks 


American Book Co., Chicago 
Science in Our World of Progress. Hunter & 
Whitman 


A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 
Achievement Scales. Neilson & Cozens. $1.60 


Ginn & Co., Boston 
New Path to Reading Series (3 Books) Anna D. 
Cordts. Pre-Primer, $.16; Primer, $.60, Book I, 


$.64 
Second-Year Algebra. Hawkes—Luby—Touton. $1.36 
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Review Book Company, New York City 
American History Review Book. J. Lewis Stockton. 
$.68 


Spanish Review Book. Ruth A. Bahret. $.68 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Newark, N. J: 
American Reading Instruction. Nila B. Smith. $1.96 


John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia 





Workbooks 


Ginn & Co., Boston 
Directed Studies & Tests in Business Law. Goodman 
& Moore. $.64 


Miscellaneous 


Grosset & Dunlap, New York 

Desk Book of 25,000 Words Frequently Mispro- 
nounced. Frank H. Vizetelly. $1.00 

Similes and Their Use. Grenville Kleiser. $1.00 


W. W. Norton & Co., N. Y. 
Principles of Elementary Education. Herbert G. Lull. 
$2.50 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Daylight, Twilight, Darkness and Time. Lucia Har- 
rison. $1.24 


World Book Co., Chicago 
The Poet’s Craft. Daringer and Eaton. $1.28 


Children’s Books 


D. Appleton—Century Co., New York 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Hans Christian Andersen 

Black Beauty. Anna Sewell 

Little Lame Prince & The Water Babies. Miss Mulock 
& Charles Kingsley 

Pinocchio. Carlo Collodi 

Wonder Book. Nathaniel Hawthorne 


Grosset & Dunlap, New York 
Carmen of the Golden Coast. Madeline Brandeis. 
$.50 


Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York 
The Pilgrims’ Party. Sadyebeth & Anson Lowitz. 
$1.50 


Albert Whitman & Co., Chicago 
Music for Youth. Gordon & Curtis. $1.00 
The Toy Maker. Louise F, Encking. $1.00 
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BAD SPEECH 


by using 
GROWTH IN ENGLISH 


It has been written with 
the conviction that effec- 
tive spoken and written 
English is fundamentally a 
continuous growth process. 
This is accomplished by 
consistent practice made 
dynamic in creating increased interest in self expression. 
Based on the Unit plan of organization which re- 
flects a definite relationship from 3rd to 8th grades, it 
aids the teacher in making English function in the 
classroom. This practice is shown in the “Chart of 
Attainments.” 
No Workbooks or Manuals 
We offer teachers something better by eliminating 
costly work books and manuals. You will welcome 
texts where a simple pedagogy is within the books. 
Direct approach, with an attainment goal set up in 
each unit, enables the pupil to check his own prog- 
ress so habits of good speech may be acquired. 
Profusely illustrated, many views in colors, we offer 
something new and better which the alert teacher will 
appreciate. 


wie™*.. | NEWSON & CO. 


circular. 2500 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 




















THE ENGLISH 
OF BUSINESS 


by Hagar, Wilson, Hutchinson, and Blanchard 


Part One stresses the relatively few principles 
of grammar and rhetoric, the violation of which 
is responsible for the greatest number of errors 
in speech and in writing. 


Part Two contains the most comprehensive treat- 
ment of punctuation and capitalization yet pub- 
lished in a secondary school text. 


Part Three contains a unique and entirely orig- 
inal presentation of the essentials of business 
letter writing. 


The method of treatment is unique, interesting, 
and teachable. Every lesson is accompanied by 
ample drill exercises on the essentials. 


“The English of Business,” reflecting as it does 
the combined experience of a classroom teacher, 
a general editor, and two practical business men, 
assures results as measurable as results in such 
skill subjects as shorthand and typewriting. 
List Prices: Text, Complete $1.00 
ork Book .40 


Place your order with our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco’  Roston 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative 
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Coming Events 


April 26-27—Annual Meeting of Wis. School- 
boards Ass’n. and Wis. City Supt. Ass’n., 
at Madison. 

May 2—3—State Speech Finals, at Madison. 

May 10-11—State Music Festival, at Wausau. 

May 14-16—State P. T. A. Convention, at 
Kenosha. 

June 30—July 5—Summer N. E. A., at Denver, 
Colorado. 











Miss Lois Buswell of Rhinelander High school is 
giving a new series of broadcasts, ‘““Gems of Litera- 
ture’ over WHA Mondays and Wednesdays, at 11:00 
A. M. The topics chosen are designed to vitalize 
the teaching of literature in high school English 
classes. 


Beloit college reports that grades for the first semes- 
ter average higher than any semester since 1928. The 
upswing was participated in by every class except the 
freshmen, with the all-college mark as 1.47 out of a 
possible 3.00 average. 


Marie C. Potter, president of the Taylor County 
Local reports that the schools of the county have de- 
voted quite a bit of attention to music this year, as 
evidenced by the following facts: 33 groups of rural 
school children, representing 311 voices, have pattici- 
pated in rural group singing contests, while 40 groups 
(437 children participating) have represented the 
state graded schools. Other musical groups include 8 
harmonica bands (82), 10 rhythm bands (192), 24 
flagolet bands (358), 18 instrumental soloists, and 24 
vocal soloists. All winners will receive awatds at the 
rural commencement to be held in Medford, May 25, 
when the winning groups from various sections of 
the county will compete for high honors. At the same 
time an all-county pupil chorus of 1076 voices will 
sing. All of this musical activity has been sponsored 
by County Supt. Sophie Opitz and actively directed by 
Miss Agnes Ehlert, supervising teacher. 


Ingram is one of the schools which has affiliated 
with the Wisconsin High School Forensic association 
this year, and the students have been hard at work 
preparing for the various contests. Teachers in charge 
of the work are Principal Arthur Prochnow and Lu- 
cille Niland. 


The International Relations committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, with the co- 
operation of the World Federation of Education asso- 
ciations, is sponsoring two essay contests for Good 
Will Day, May 18th. Miss Verna L. Newsome of 
Milwaukee State Teachers college has had charge of 
all Wisconsin entries. 


Faculty members of West Milwaukee High school 
presented a three-act comedy “‘Mary’s Other Husband”, 
on March 16. Included in the cast were Norma An- 
ton, Donald W. Lean, Edna Gram, Jerome J. Archer, 
Dorothy Yunker, and Sylvia Becker. 


Madison West High school reports that it is the 
first high school in the country to broadcast a com- 
plete adaptation of a light opera, when students par- 
ticipated in a broadcast of “H. M. S. Pinafore’, a 
comic opera which was later presented from the stage 
of West High school on March 22-23. The broadcast 
of the opera was presented over station WIBA, Madi- 
son, as a feature of the weekly broadcast presented by 
the Madison schools. 


The village of Minong suffered a serious fire loss 
on the afternoon of Feb. 25, when the school building 
was entirely destroyed by fire, due to defective wiring. 
Fortunately the blaze started after classes had been 
dismissed for the day. Insurance to the extent of 
$10,000 was carried on the building. 


The Sawyer school south of Spencer was closed a 
week the latter part of February when the teacher, 
Miss Viola Schwantes was painfully injured when she 
slipped on the pavement while walking to school 
through a blizzard. She jumped aside to avoid being 
struck by a passing car, and suffered a crushed nerve 
and a severe hip fracture as a result of her fall. 


Franklin Tesar, who resigned his teaching position 
in Sturgeon Bay High school last fall, because of ill 
health, recently returned to Wisconsin after enjoying 
a vacation trip around the world. He spent some time 
in Algiers, where his sister is teaching. 


The Oshkosh common council recently voted to al- 
locate $15,500 to adjust teachers salaries for the last 
part of the school year starting in September. The 
raise will restore 5% of the 20% cut the teachers 
have had during the depression. 


Mildred Fricke, teacher at the Marathon High 
school, was in an auto accident the early part of 
March and suffered slight injuries on her legs. She 
was able to take up her teaching duties after a few 
days in the hospital. 


Many Wisconsin students of Latin have enrolled in 
the Horace Translation contest, conducted by the 
Wisconsin Latin Teachers association. Judges of the 
contest are Dr. S. S. Kingsbury, Carroll college, chair- 
man; Dr. Ortha L. Wilner, Milwaukee State Teachers 
college; Dr. Anton C. Pegis, Marquette university ; 
Dr. J. J. Schlichter, University of Wisconsin, and 
Zona Gale Breese, Portage. 


News from Tigerton: a Tigerton school band has 
been organized, under the direction of Antone Kohl- 
beck. There are 18 members enrolled at the present 
time, but as soon as new instruments arrive the per- 
sonnel will be raised to 25, according to Principal 
CE. Bopp: >. Prin. Be Kopp, W. Bohman, and 
Ray Clausen attended the Wolf River Valley School- 
masters’ club meeting at Shawano last February. 


William Schweitzer, who has been an instructor in 
the Lomira High school, is now conducting the Ger- 
man and history classes at Plymouth High school. 
Mr. Schweitzer takes the place of Mrs. Nelda Miller 
Shaw, who resigned during February. 
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FIRST POLICY ISSUED 
FEBRUARY | 1843 


| The Mutual $6 


‘ Insurance Company of New York 


e Davi Ft. Houston President 
in insurance field work, asa 
: career le conununcale with 


f Gifford T. Vermillion, Manager 
712 First Wisconsin National Bank Building 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HAVE YOU SEEN “A CAREER IN LIFE INSURANCE*? JUST PUBLISHED, SEND FOR YOUR COPY 









































SESSION 
at Invest wisely in yourself oj in your earning power. Your summer 
session at the University of Minnesota pays abundant dividends in 
MINNESOTA preparation for a better position—in a freshened outlook and broader 
. viewpoints—in health and happiness, too. For Minneapolis lies at 3 
the threshold of the famed Ten Thousand Lakes Vacation land. It's ae 
a city of remarkable beauty, cultural and recreational advantages. a. 





The University of Minnesota The University of Minnesota 
, offers for the first time a for- e offers you a facuity cf 250 se- 
mal course of training in Adult lected educators, with 600 


Education. Special courses in A COURSE courses leading to baccalaureate 
Sociology, Emergency Educa- or advanced degrees. 

tion, Child Welfare, Public FOR ADULT 

7 Health, Physical Education, EDUCATION = to sound out your summer 





Play Production, Home Eco- LEADERS session, there are special lec- . 
nomics, Music and many others tures, recitals, plays and ex- 

| of value in the adult education Py cursions. Fees and living ex- 

| movement. penses are moderate. 











TWO TERMS: June 17-July 27 July 27-Aug. 31 
Ask for special bulletin in your field, or write for complete bulletin to: Dept. E 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION a 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA i” 
236 Administration Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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“| Like My English 
Now!” 


The children really do énjoy using 
ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENG- 
LISH. 


The instruction is clear and defi- 
nite and the exercises of such a 
character that the children can do 
them and get that stimulation that 
comes from accomplishment. 


ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY 
ENGLISH makes happy children, 
and is available for Grades 3 
through 8. Price $.44 each. 


Write for information about other 
PUPIL-ACTIVITY TEXTBOOKS: 


The Stanford Speller 
Lennes Essentials of Arithmetic 
Art Appreciation Textbooks 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
320 East 21st Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





The students of the Burlington public schools re- 
cently staged an impressive pageant entitled “America 
—-My Country’. The production culminated two 
months of work, and from all reports the efforts were 
amply repaid in the reception given the work by the 
citizens of Burlington. Historical scenes from the Pil- 
grim period down to modern times formed the basis 
of the pageant, which was directed by Catherine Al- 
vord, teacher of English and dramatics. Anyone inter- 
ested in knowing more about the pageant, and any 
other information concerning the staging of similar 
productions should communicate with Miss Alvord. 


You've heard about the famous Dr. Dafoe, haven't 
you? No, not the Robinson Crusoe author—that’s dif- 
ferent—but rather the famed Canadian doctor who 
brought the Dionne quintuplets into the world. Well, 
did you know that G. E. Dafoe, head of the Wautoma 
schools since 1905, with the exception of 8 years 
(1912-20), is a brother of the famous country doc- 
tor? Our Mr. Dafoe has been a teacher since he was 
15 years old, getting his start in the rural schools of 
Ontario, Canada. 


A new athletic coach will begin work at Stout 
next fall, when Walter C. Crawford, for four years 
head coach at Miami University, Florida, succeeds 
Earl Burbridge, who resigned his position at Stout to 
return to the University and enter the school of 
medicine. 


As a result of a safety drive launched at Evansville 
arrangements have been completed for the erection of 
a new metal fire escape on the high school building, 
the installation of fire gongs in all school buildings, 
and the provision of new fire escapes in the old sci- 
ence building. 


Mrs. E. G. Smith, (until recently Miss Florence 
Sutton), recently resigned her position as teacher of 
the first and second grades at Kendall, a position she 
held for seven years. Miss Cafferty of Elroy has been 
engaged to finish the unexpired term. 


“News of Your Schools” a monthly publication 
issued by the Madison Council of Parents and Teach- 
ers, in cooperation with the Madison board of educa- 
tion, made its first appearance last month. Copies are 
given to each child in the public and parochial schools. 
If you are interested in developing a similar plan in 
your school, write Supt. Bardwell for details as to 
costs and methods of distribution. 


Miss Margaret Quam, who has been on the faculty 
of the South Wayne High school for many years, was 
recently elected principal of the school, to succeed 
David Davis. As the paper reporting Miss Quam’s 
promotion states it: “This is quite an honor for a 
woman in these ‘modern’ days when man power is 
considered so essential.” 


A meeting of all the rural school teachers of Dunn 
county was held at Menomonie on March 2, for the 
purpose of familiarizing the teachers with the work 
of the W. T. A. in relation to pending educational 
legislation. The meeting was planned and directed by 
County Supt. John W. Klingman. 


As a result of doctor’s orders, Miss Florence Hayes, 
junior English teacher at Green Bay West High 
school, has secured a leave of absence for the balance 
of the school year, and has left for a trip to Mexico. 
Miss Hayes has been a teacher at West High for 
seven years, and has been faculty advisor of the 
school paper, the Purple Parrot. 
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Miss Ethel Newby, instructor in exceptional work 
at Roosevelt Junior High school, Fond du Lac, at- 
tended a conference of teachers in exceptional educa- 
tion, held at Baltimore last February, just prior to 
the winter meeting of the N. E. A. After attending 
the Baltimore conference Miss Newby participated in 
the Atlantic City meeting, after which she visited sev- 
eral schools in New York ’City, famed for their work 
in exceptional education. 


Dorothy Hummel,. commercial teacher in the Me- 
nomonee Falls High school had the misfortune of 
falling on the icy sidewalk on her way to school on 
March 6, and broke the upper bone in her right arm. 


A very fine A Capella choir has been formed at 
Logan High school in La Crosse, with Harold Young- 
berg as organizer and director. There are forty-five 
members in the chorus, and election to it is deemed 
one of the highest honors in the high school, accord- 
ing to Mary L. Nelson, who reported the school ac- 
tivity to us. 


The Dunn County Local of the W. T. A., of which 
F. W. Jungck is chairman, met in an all-day session 
at Menomonie the early part of last month. About 
one hundred and fifty teachers and schoolboard mem- 
bers attended, and heard legislative matters discussed 
by Supt. Robert Lohrie of Chippewa Falls and As- 
semblyman J. D. Millar. The county was then divided 
into eight districts, and the teachers in each district 
met to perfect organizations through which they could 
become closely connected with other groups, to ex- 
press themselves in all matters of legislative impor- 
tance. Group chairmen appointed were Palmer Miles, 
Vincent Crane, Donald Kinney, Martin Anderson, 
S. O. Bergman, J. Orville Tostrud, Eugene Knott, and 
Miss Helen Larson. 


Last month the Dodgeville High school music de- 
partment presented a program which ably demon- 
trated the fine work being done by the young school 
musicians. The concert, directed by Edna Carlson and 
F. H. Hannsman, was very well attended, and of more 
real importance, the next issue of the Dodgeville 
Chronicle editorialized upon the value of a modern 
school curriculum which included subjects which are 
often referred to as “‘frills’’. The entire editorial was 
a fine boost for modern education. 


“The Vocabulary of Children”, by James H. Smith, 
was recently issued in bulletin form by Oshkosh State 
Teachers college, at which institution the author of 
the bulletin is director of training. The work is based 
on an investigation of written papers selected from 
pupils’ daily work in various subjects of the curricu- 
lum. The research conducted by Mr. Smith showed 
that children use a much larger vocabulary in their 
daily written work at school than the vocabularies 
which have been reported in some previous investi- 
gations. 


William Groneweg, commercial teacher in the Lux- 
emburg High school for the past three and one-half 
years, has resigned, to accept a similar position at 
Mauston. Mr. Eugene Jentges of Random Lake suc- 
ceeds Mr. Groneweg. 


An unique reunion was held at Sturgeon Bay the 
latter part of February, when a teacher and six pu- 
pils of the Evergreen district of 44 years ago had a 
school session and lived over the old times together. 
The teacher was Mrs. Flora (Pinney) Greenwood, 
who recalled that she taught 64 pupils for $28 a 
month. That was a teaching load! 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


foothills of the Rockies, offers you 

unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park; moun- 
tain climbing; mountain camp maintained 
for summer students. Altitude ofonemile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate & stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 13 to July 20 


(Intermission, July 1 to July 5) 
Second Term, July 22 to Aug. 23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities 
for graduate wk Organ recitals and 
public lectures. 


Te UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
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N.E. A. Denver, June 30 to July 6 
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University of Colorado 


Boulder, Colorado 
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Summer Quarter Catalogue—— 
Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 
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Graduate School Bulletin—— 
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The Land of Lakes association of superintendents 
and supervising teachers met at Wausau the latter 
part of February, at which time County Supt. F. J. 
Nimtz of Langlade county was elected head of the 
association. Other newly elected officers are Kathryn 
Jole, supervising teacher of Oneida county, vice-presi- 
dent; and Don L. Beran, Marathon county supervis- 
ing teacher, secretary—treasurer. Crandon was chosen 
as the next meeting place, for August 26. 


The Marinette County Teachers association met at 
Wausaukee on February 16, with 79 teachers 1n at- 
tendance. Niagara was the only school to report 100% 
attendance. After the meeting, presided over by G. A. 
Rosenow, president of the association, a supper was 
served. Mr. Bernon Halverson of Niagara was toast- 
master, and short speeches were given by G. A. Rose- 
now, Supt. Christine Christenson, H. W. Marshall, 
W. E. Morton, and J. E. Ulrich. 


Since the beginning of the second semester the 
electric department of Boys Tech High school, Mil- 
waukee, has been without the teaching services of 
Rinold Grambsch, who secured a leave of absence to 
travel through the southern part of the U. S. He re- 
ports many interesting visits in the south and plans 
to go West for the summer, returning to Milwaukee 
in time for the opening of the fall term. Mr. A. G. 
Scheflner is substituting for Mr. Grambsch. 


The teachers of Washington school, Fond du Lac 
co-operated with parents to present a delightful play, 
“Missus Apple Corps’, the latter part of February. 


Taxpayers of the Sharon school district recently 
voted to erect a new school on the site of the old 
one, which was destroyed by fire this winter. It was 
voted to raise $30,000 by a bond issue. 


Approximately $40,000 will be paid to improve the 
Washington school at Neenah. The improvements 
will be made so that the school will be ready for use 
next fall. 


The West Central group of county superintend- 
ents and supervising teachers met at Mauston on 
March 18th. Two rural schools: American Elm, 
taught by Mae Lauden, and the Suldal school, taught 
by Beatrice Burgdorff, were visited in the morning. 
The work observed was the Washington County plan, 
developed by Supt. M. T. Buckley and Supv. Teacher 
H. H. Snyder. Those who attended the Mauston con- 
ference were Otto Lund, Frederick Hake, Emily 
Stromstad, Mabel Berg, Catherine Betthauser, Grace 
Cassels, John Lawton, and Frances Blekly. 


A fine demonstration of physical education work 
was given at Beaver Dam the latter part of February, 
and the high school gym was jammed full of inter- 
ested spectators. Hundreds of boys and girls partici- 
pated in the varied program, which consisted of for- 
mal gym exercises, tap dancing, old fashioned dancing, 
etc. 


Winifred Sullivan, who has been a teacher in the 
Mauston High school, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with station WOC, Davenport, Iowa. Miss Flor- 
ence Beck has been named as Miss Sullivan’s successor. 


Patricia Brannon, teacher in the Hook Lake school 
near Oregon suffered a minor though painful injury 
the latter part of February, when she slipped on an 
icy sidewalk and broke her finger. Her mishap did 
not keep her from teaching, however. 
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The cover design of the Jefferson County Teachers 
Exchange for March carried a springy note . . 
birds perched on budding boughs! It won’t be long 
now, we hope. 


G. M. Wiley was unanimously re-elected superin- 
tendent of the La Crosse schools, at a recent meeting 
of the La Crosse board of education. 


More signs of the times: the Eau Claire board of 
education recently voted a 214% increase in teacher 
salaries, 


“School Week” was observed at Tomah the early 
part of March, at which time the various activities of 
the school were demonstrated for visiting parents and 
interested citizens. Special down-town window dis- 
plays were prepared, and several evening programs 
were presented. 


“Price County reports 100% membershi 
in the W. T. A. for the first time in history.” 
—Helena Alm, secretary 


If you help publish your school paper you might be 
interested in a suggestion recently offered by Laurence 
West, head of the commercial department at Glen- 
wood City High school, and advisor for the school’s 
paper, The Echo. He suggests that all school papers 
in the state offer complete exchange service with all 
other school papers. t you are interested please write 
Mr. West. 


An item of importance which should have been 
announced some time ago, but did not come to our 
attention until recently: C. G. Krueger, for 23 years 
head of the Wausau Vocational board retired last 
January, and has been succeeded by H. B. Hummell. 
Mr. Krueger's long term of wervice has not been 
equalled in many Wisconsin cities. 


Mrs. Pearl Rose, former supervising teacher of 
Pepin county was painfully injured in an auto acci- 
dent on the 28th of February. She was riding with 
a friend to attend a meeting of superintendents and 
supervising teachers at La Crosse. when the door of 
the car opened, and when Mrs. Rose tried to shut it 
the wind caught the door and threw the rider to the 
pavement. Though badly cut and bruised, no bones 
were broken. 


The various high school faculties of the Wisconsin 
valley staged a basketball tournament at Wisconsin 
Rapids the middle of March, and Marshfield emerged 
as the winner, with Stevens Point as runner-up. 


Wausau placed third and Wisconsin Rapids fourth. ° 


THINH OF I17T / 
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FROM CHICAGO June 21—Ju 3 12—August 
2-16 ESCORTED ALL-EXPENSE — includes 
Ticket, Pullman, Meals, Sightseeing, Outside first 
class Steamer se 9 days through en- 
chanted inside an 18 day trip. West on 
air-condition EMPIR IRE BUILDER via GLA- 
CIER NATIONAL PARK. Return through 
BANFF and LAKE LOUISE. Other attractive 
reasonable cost tours west. For descriptive litera- 
ture write, phone or call 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
212 South Clark Street, Chicago, Phone Randolph 6700 
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VACATION 








Very Low Fares 
this summer— 
with air-condi- 
tioned comfort 
to most points. 





f U 
DAKOTA 
BLACK HILLS °“takora 
Newest and nearest of Western vacation lands 
—where the colorful romance of the frontier 
lives again in the spectacular “Pageant of 
America’’—where the world’s most stupendous 
memorial is ee, om Chic Mt. Rushmore. 
Round trip rail fare from age $23. 30 


aslowas - - = = 
Money-saving aw eels tours. 


NORTH WOODS 


of Wisconsin, Upper Michigan, Minnesota. 
Only overnight from Chicago—this famous va- 
cation region of lakes and fragrant pine forest. 
Excellent moderately priced accommodations 
everywhere. Round-trip long-limit 

rail fare from Chicago as low as ‘ $9. 65 


Economical 8 and 15-day all-expense trips from Chicago. 


COLORADO TheN.£E. A. Convention in the cool Rockies 
—Where snowy peaks pierce the sky. Round $27. 50 
trip rail fare from Chicagoaslowas - - - 
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ound trip rail fare from Chicago 
as low on Ca Wes «a « <fPee $46. 95 
formations — gorgeously coteces. Round trip rail fare 
rom Chicago to ty, Ut 
aslowas - - - Py 7 ce eee $48. 25 

CALIFORNIA Cosmopolitan San Francisco—fascinating 
Los Angeles—the California Pacific International Exposi- 
tion at San Diego—a background of snow-capped moun- 
tains and tropical verdure. Round trip rail $57 35 
fare from Chicago aslowas - - = += = = = e 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST 4 wont atees chonese with 
mysterious glaciers and lofty peaks. Roun 
trip rail farefrom Chicagoaslowas - - - $57.35 
Moderately priced side trip to Alaska 


Going or returnin from the Pacific Coast, see the glor- 
ious Canadian Rockies, without extra cost. 


CHICAGO :NORTH WESTERN RY. 
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Air-Conditioned 


TRAINS 


Cool, Clean, Quiet, Comfortable 


10 Yellowstone 


May be included in 
N. E. A. Convention Trip 


Alaska 


California 
Rainier 

Dude Ranches 
Pacific Northwest 


Seattle, Portland, Tacoma 
Spokane, British Columbia 


@ Escorted Tours 


National Parks, Colorado 
Rockies, Alaska, California 


If you would like Western vacation sug- 
gestions and literature, without obligation, 
we invite you to take advantage of North- 
ern Pacific’s travel service. Just paste the 
coupon on a post card and mail it, or 
write us a letter. 


For 1000 Miles, Companion of 
Mountains—The Roller-Bearing 


North Coast Limited 


Completely Air-Conditioned for Summer Travel 


E. E. Nelson, 763 Northern 
gp aPacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn.eeeeeeee 
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Matt Knedle of the Pleasant Corners school was re- 
cently elected president of the Wood County Teach- 
ers association. Other officers are: Hazel Vruwink, 
Maple Grove, secretary; Emily Wittenberg, Oak 
Grove, vice-president; and Harold Larson, Pleasant 
View, treasurer. About 100 teachers attended the 
March meeting, at which the new officers were elected, 


More than a hundred teachers attended the annual 
meeting of the Juneau County Rural and State Graded 
Teachers association at Mauston on February 23. 
Speakers included Thomas Annett, La Crosse State 
Teachers college and Miss May Roach, Central State 
Teachers college. The old officers, Clark Byam, Gun- 
nar Silfvernagel, and Emily F. Turek were re-elected, 
Otto W. Lund, William Walsh, and Robert Tremain 
were elected for a two-year term as members of the 
legislative committee. 


The Poynette schools were closed for a week last 
month, as a number of cases of smallpox developed. 


The annual round-up of the Monroe County Teach- 
ers association was held at Sparta the middle of 
March. W. Stanway Jacka, agricultural teacher in the 
Sparta High school was elected president, taking the 
place of Principal Kenneth Curran of Cashton. Don- 
ald Rice, teacher in the Lower Brush Creek school, is 
the new vice president, and Sophie Friskie, instructor 
in the North Tomah school, secretary and treasurer. 


Recently the New Holstein High school tried a 
novel stunt which met with general enthusiasm among 
the students. A class of 27 girl students completed a 
six-weeks course in Manual Arts, while a class of 23 
boys completed a course of similar length in Home- 
making. Both comms were especially planned, to em- 
phasize the practical angle in relation to tool han- 
dling and cookery. 


Principal T. H. Boebel was re-elected to his post, 
at the March meeting of the Medford school board. 
At the same meeting it was voted to complete the 
change from the old district school system to a city 
school system. 


Good news from Two Rivers: at the March meet- 
ing of the city board of education it was voted to re- 
instate both music and art for the 1935-36 school 
year. Though no definite action has been taken as yet 
on the matter of the school term, Supt. Bishop reports 
that indications point to a 914 month term, instead 
of the present term of 9 months. This would mean a 
514% increase in teaching salaries. So things are 
looking up a bit! 


More good news . . . this time trom W. F. 
Kruschke, supt. of schools at Rhinelander. He writes: 
“Our board of education voted an increase for teach- 
ers’ salaries for 1935-36 amounting to about 5% 
over 1934-35 salaries. This replaces 5% of the 19% 
cut.” We are also pleased to report that the Rhine- 
lander board granted Supt. Kruschke a three year 
contract. 


Miss Marion Gilbert, English instructor at South 
Milwaukee High school, was taken ill with scarlet 
fever last month. 


The last of the bonded indebtedness on the Wau- 
saukee High school was wiped out last month when 
the last school bond was paid. 
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he The summer session at The Stout Institute offers all the regular courses re- 
ne quired for the B. S. degree in Home Economics and Industrial Arts, and also 
many short unit courses in these fields. Subject matter courses are found in 
Science, English, Education, Vocational Education, Home Economics, and In- 
dustrial Arts. These are supplemented by a program of well known special 
: speakers and conference leaders. 
ed. 
Menomonie is ideally situated, affording opportunity for professional study 
and recreational activities during the summer months. It is surrounded by 
ch- beautiful lakes and rivers, within short driving distance of the north woods and 
of lake resorts. Living and other expenses are very reasonable. 
the Beginning with this summer session, Stout is offering graduate courses in 
the Home Economics and Industrial Education. These advanced courses will be as 
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tor Write for the Summer Session Bulletin. 
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Trees of North America 
Butterflies of America 
Wild Flowers of America 
Birds of America (y<s.) 
Red Book—Blue Book—Green Book 


A complete set, consisting of the Red 
Book, Green Book, and Blue Book of 
Birds of America, neatly packed in a 
handy canvas belt sack, containing also 
a pad and pencil. An ideal kit for the 
mavore student’ 22220326535 ee ee 60¢ 


All books handy pocket size about 3 x 5 
inches containing 96 pages illustrated in 
natural colors. Reasonably priced at 15¢ 
each. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Member of the W. T. A. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
“‘Folks Like Our Friendly Service’’ 
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COMPREHENSIVE 
UNITS 
IN CHEMISTRY 


CARPENTER-CARLETON 


A high school chemistry workbook and 
manual. Contains experiments, references, 
workbook exercises, and a testing program. 


May be used with any standard high 
school chemistry textbook. 


$1.20 list 


Write for further information and 
examination copies 


W. B. ROUTT, Representative 
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Miss Olive Feirn, Janesville teacher who recently 
returned from the Orient, gave an interesting talk 
before the La Prairie-Bradford teachers’ group last 
month. Myrtle Greenberg and Winifred Priebe were 
in charge of the geography work at the meeting. 


All of the Rhinelander teachers except Herman J. 
Walser have been rehired for next year. Coach Walser 
recently resigned to accept a position as athletic di- 
rector at the Joliet, Ill. high school next year. 


Otto Herbert, principal of the Ellsworth schools, 
has resigned, to go into government forestry. service, 
or possibly to continue education work toward a 
higher degree. 


A new football league, including Boyceville, Rob- 
erts, Glenwood City, and the Dunn County school of 
agriculture has been organized; games to be played 
on a home and home basis. 


For the first time in the history of the Sheboygan 
High school a radio program was broadcast direct 
from the stage of the auditorium last month. The 
broadcast consisted of a debate on federal aid, with 
Lester W. Conger, principal of the Kohler schools as 
chairman and announcer, 


Supt. T. Emery Bray, head of the Wisconsin School 
for the Deaf, was honored by several groups as a 
part of his birthday celebration last month. A group 
of fellow teachers and friends planned a surprise 
party in his honor, and the event was climaxed 
broadcast in his honor, presented over the Janesville 
radio station, the evening of his birthday party. 


The Crippled Children Division of the State De- 
partment has just issued a report covering the period 
from July 1, 1932—June 30, 1934. The report shows 
that since the creation of the division in 1927 there 
have been 9,468 cases reported, 3,212 of which have 
been closed and 6,256 in the active files on July 1, 
1934. A great deal of interesting information con- 
cerning the work of the orthopedic schools is included 
in the report. 


A music contest for all rural school students in 
Dunn county is being held on May 4th. The contest 
is being sponsored by J. W. Klingman, county supt. 
of schools, and Gordon R. Stien, principal of the 
Dunn County school of agriculture. 


Members of the Wolf River Schoolmasters club 
met at Bonduel on March 19th. G. A. pcg ha Li 
Banser, and E. P. Hueschen were in charge of the 
program. 















ROUND THE WORLD 
VIA THE FAMOUS DOLLAR LINE 
87 Days - - $918.00 
Strictly First Class Throughout 
Shore excursions and rail from 
your home town, included 
Monthly sailings 
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THE HUBBELL TOURS 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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The Hallie teachers of Chippewa county met last 
month. Speakers included Peter Peterson, Berger Han- 
son, and Belle Shafer. Work of the W. T. A. was 
presented, and. the teachers were kept in close touch 
with the work ofthe association in matters of legis- 
lation concerning education. 


Plans are being made to erect an addition to the 
Witter Vocational school, in Wisconsin Rapids, to 
take care of the overcrowded condition of the me- 
chanical and domestic arts departments. The FERA 
will advance as much as $5,000 worth of labor, 
which would mean that the city would have to pay 
the balance, around $15,000. 


A new kindergarten room was recently completed 
at the Jefferson school, Manitowoc, and the two 
teachers, Merle Harris and Marie Butz were hostesses 
at a dinner party given for all the other kindergarten 
teachers in the city. Guests included Supt. and Mrs. 
Hugh S. Bonar, Miss Alice Brady, supervisor of ele- 
mentary education, Miss Florence Senn, principal of 
the Jefferson school, and the following kindergarten 
teachers from other Manitowoc schools: Helen Barber, 
Helen Hakala, Fay Harris, Ethyl Peck, Gladys Hansen, 
Lydia Barnstein, Florence Kuehne, Clara Schreihart, 
Helen Hoyer, and Vivian Audiss. 


The federal government recently approved contracts 
in connection with the erection of a new grade school 
at Juneau. The proposed building will be brick and 
steel, costing $125,915. The city of Juneau will fur- 
nish 70% of the funds, with the balance being paid 
out of federal grants. 


The Fox River Valley Schoolmasters club met at 
Neenah on April 2. Speakers included Secretary 
Plenzke and Assemblyman Paul R. Alfonsi, chairman 
of the assembly committee on education. 


About 45 teachers from Omro, Winneconne and 
state graded schools in Winnebago county met at the 
Oshkosh State Teachers college last month, for a 
demonstration meeting. Miss Mildred Heffron, Omro, 
ene of the county organization of teachers pre- 
sided. 








Advisable Changes in Study and 
Recitation for Elementary Schools 
Price $.25 


A booklet which describes the Washington County 
Plan. Send orders to 
H. H. SNYDER, HARTFORD, WIS. 








Your Greatest Opportunity 


For an ideal 
Summer’s Vacation in Europe 


Rates as Low as $227 


On all expense personally escorted tours, 
using the Magnificent New Motor Vessels, 
GEORGIC and BRITANNIC 
Ask about Cunard White Star deferred 
payment plan 
Send for folders 
THE HUBBELL TOURS 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(Established 22 years—Originators of 
College Tours) 

















SIX WEEKS ‘| 


Summer Session 


Registration June 20-22 
Classes begin June 25 
Session closes August 2 


Summer session courses are of- 
fered in the College of Liberal 
Arts and the Graduate School. 
A number of the courses can 
be applied by those who are 
candidates for degrees in 
Speech, Journalism and Busi- 
ness Administration. There 
will be 100 courses—40 
teachers. 








Send for complete information 


MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



























Pikes Peak /\ Mt. Evans Rocky Mountain 
Ww National Park 
COLORADO “~~ b.- 


SPRINGS MDENVER 


Nfs ~L 


See Vikeo Veak ‘i / 


The WHEN YOU ATTEND i 


N.E.A. 


JUNE 3OTH.JULY 6TH 
--. After the Convention, Rocky 
Mountain National Park; then 
Colorado Springs — and return 
home directly from the Springs. 
You can do it, if you take the 


Rocky Mountain Limited 
Air-Conditioned Throughout 

Via the only road with separate direct lines 

and independent through service to and from 

both Denver and Colorado Springs. Only 

one night en route Chicago to the Rockies. 

For All-Expense tour information, circular on 


~ Summer Schools in Colorado, tickets, 
) Rock | 


reservations, apply to 
SEY 
Sue Ja 





O. D. Garvey, D. F. & P. A. 
ock Island Lines 
903 Majestic Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 
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FAME begins at fifty-one. 


: The average age 
of our distinguished citizens when they are first 
included in ‘‘Who’s Who in America” is 51 years. 


a 
MORE than 8,000,000 boys and girls have 
learned to read with Tue Winston Reapers and 


Tue New Winston Reapers. Not only in 
the United States, but in England, China, Japan, 
Siam, Turkey, South America, the Philippines, 
and India, the Winston and New Winston 
READERS are opening up whole new worlds to 
countless childish hearts and minds. 


ia a 
NEARLY 935 per cent of the world’s popula- 


tion lives north of the Equator. 


—" 
*“*BELIEVE It or Not,” says Ripley: Not one 
person in 10,000 can pronounce all these words 
correctly—gratis, culinary, cocaine, data, version, 
address, gondola, chic, impious, Caribbean.” Are 
you 100% right? Check with Tue Winston Sim- 
PLIFIED Dictionary, “the Modern Authority.” 


The JOHN C. WI N S ge) N COMPANY 





WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~—— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 














OF COURSE you're going to 
visit Milwaukee many times 
this year. Plan now to stay at 
America’s finest hotel. 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


Nationally famous orchestras, 
lavish floor shows await you 
here. Take advantage of the 
low week-end rates! 









One of nine 
Schroeder- 
operated 

hotels 














Wilbur M. Gibson, county supt. of schools of Pepin 
county gave a speech on “Some Crucial Problems in 
Rural Education” over station WTAQ on March 13. 


Principal Wm. Doonen of: Owen was elected presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Wisconsin Schoolmasters 
club at the February meeting held at Eau Claire. 
Other officers are R. M. Dewitt, vice president, and 
Autie C. Sanford, secretary-treasurer (re-elected). 


Widespread modification of existing economy in 
education was the theme of Supt. W. R. Davies’ 
speech given before the Superior Principals club last 
month. Supt. Davies summarized educational trends, 
as brought out at the winter N. E. A. meeting at At- 
lantic City and the meeting of the Progressive Educa- 
tion association, at Washington. 


Clips from the March issue of the Wisconsin Vo- 
cational News: Emil Gandre, commercial art teacher 
in the Sheboygan Vocational school, is the author of 
an article ‘Hand Fibre Weaving’, published in the 
January issue of the Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education magazine. . . . Approximately 80 boys, high 
school graduates, enrolled for full-time shop training 
at the La Crosse Vocational school since the opening 
of the second semester. Irvin Kletzein has been en- 
gaged to assist in handling the increased enrollment. 


The second radio music festival, sponsored by 
WHA, will be staged at Madison on May 11. At that 
time hundreds of children who have been participat- 
ing in the radio classes of Professor E. B. Gordon 
will convene at Madison and unite in the singing of 
songs which they have practiced ‘“‘with’ Professor 
Gordon on the air the past winter. An added feature 
of this year’s radio festival will be the organization 
of a rhythm band, at the time of the broadcast. 





I WANT YOU. 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 

I want a number of teachers to qualify for 
steady U. S. Government Jobs. Because of your 
education you have a big advantage. I expect 
many early examinations throughout the coun- 
try. If you are interested and sincere, write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. R188, 
Rochester, N. Y., for sample qualifying test, list 
of positions, and full particulars. 


EUROPE $295 


ALL EXPENSE 
First Class Hotels—Ocean Passage Tourist Class 


METROPOLITAN TRAVEL COMPANY 


Metropolitan Building, Boston, Mass. 





















DENVER 


N. E. A. 11 Days - All Expense $79 


FROM CHICAGO AND RETURN 
Itinerary also includes 
COLORADO SPRINGS & ROYAL GORGE 
Optional Side Trip to Yellowstone 
Write for Descriptive Pamphlet 


POWERS TOURS 11! W;..Washington 


Chicago 
1910 — our 25th Anniversary — 1935 
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A recently published summary of the extra-curricu- 














iy lar activities of students of the Platteville State Teach- 
m4 ers college shows that 276 out of 430 reporting stu- 
2 dents engage in some form of extra-curricular activity Tell your 
ls which takes at least an hour's time per week. , 
s f rie nds 
i Miss Irene Olson, principal of the State Graded 
ad school at Browntown was recently elected president about 

of the Green County Teachers association, organized 
in last month. Other officers are Mildred Galway, Jor- 
: don Center school, Argyle, vice president; and Alice x d m4 | 
” Davis, English Settlement school, Albany, secretary- ang On a 

treasurer. 
ds, 
y ans ne Soke a ag ee its the new residential hall for women at 
ca ifth annual Guidance Day on May 2. at time c 

some thirty-five or forty citizens will acquaint the stu- the UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN. 
dents with various types of occupations. General as- It overlooks Lake Mendota and the 
O- sembly speakers for the day will be President Glenn h ere loots étinall 
er Frank and Registrar Frank O. Holt of the university. campus, has 4 lovely lounge, doth single 
= = entire gh pega yan arranged co the and double rooms, excellent meals, rec- 
ne direction of Burton E. Anderson, occupational in- : , shea 
ul tenis. P reation — prs rape a garden 
g ‘ ; court, and a delightiul new re tion 
ng The Milwaukee Commercial Teachers club will Oe, 8 a See 
ng meet at the City club on May 11, with D. D. Lessen- roof---"‘the deck. 
n- berry of Pittsburgh as guest speaker. Mr. Lessenberry 
nt. will meet with typing teachers in the afternoon at 

4:30, also at the City Club. If you plan to attend, L Pri 
by send your reservation to Miss Prisca Batz, Bay View Ow Frices. 
nat High school, Milwaukee, by May 7. The price of the : 
at- dinner will be $1. Write for brochure. 
on 
of “We have 120 rural schools in Chippewa 
sor County and are very ge jto report 100% ee oe 
ire membership in the W. T. : 
‘on —Adeline Martin, = Chip. Co. W. T. A. 

The Mineral Point school board recently voted to 
— grant their teachers a 2% increase for next year. 
Mrs.,Gertrude Anderson, Paoli, was elected presi- 

dent of the Western Dane State Graded Teachers 
oF group last month. Other officers are: Mrs. Helen 
ur Holterman, Silver Springs school, vice president; 
>ct Elmer Gordon, Verona, secretary; and Ruth LaBerge, 
ite Mendota Beach, treasurer. 
88, 
ist Wausau teachers were recently granted a raise up 
















to 90% of their basic salaries. This year’s salaries 
— were 82% of the basic wages. 


SUMMER SESSION 


The teacher who is planning to 
¢ pl ‘e and profit 
ere the vacation period will 
find a maximum of recreational 
facilities and an extensive pro- 
fessional curriculum at The Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 
The staff of resident and visit- 
ing faculty members includes . 
nationally known authorities in 
academic & professional fields. 
Bulletin of complete informa- 
tion on request. 3551 University 
Park, Los Angeles, California. 
JUNE 17 TO JULY 26 
JULY 27 TO AUGUST 30 





EUROPE, 1935. Two tours offered: 1. Northern 
Europe and cruise to the North Cape; England, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Germany; sailing June 29. 
2. Central and southern Europe, sailing June 21, visit- 
ing England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, France. Small private party. Low rates, ex- 
perienced leadership. For detailed information address 
Dr. N. Flaten, Northfield, Minn. 


EUROPE costes $289 


Sailing on 
NORMANDIE 
World’s Newest and Largest Steamer 


Write for pamphlet describing this and 
other attractive European Tours 
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Smartly Styled 


CAPES 
JACKETS, 
SCARFS 


$4 750 


and up 





ALL FUR COATS 
AT GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES 





REPAIRING--CLEANING 
REMODELING, Etc. 


COLD FUR STORAGE 





he 


Vv 


/ “Milwaukee’s Reliable Furriers” 


yy FINE rung 


731 N. BROADWAY 


Specialists in Furs for 35 Years 





Principal A. E. Northrup has resigned as head of 
the Oakfield schools. In announcing his resignation 
Mr. Northrup said that he planned to enter the state 
university and take up the study of law. 


Shawano High school has benefited by FERA labor, 
directed to the main room, where new desks were 
installed and the entire room fixed up. Similar work 
is to be done in other parts of the school this spring. 


Forty pupils in the lower grades at the Plover state 
graded school, near Stevens Point, had an unexpected 
vacation last month, when their teacher, Miss Hazel 
Theirbach was ill with the German measles. The up- 
per grades, taught by Gustav Olson, were in session 
as usual, 


Recently the Berlin High school students presented 
a mass demonstration of physical education activities, 
under the direction of Fred Hein. The success of this 
school activity was reflected in a fine editorial ap- 
pearing in the Berlin Evening Journal, commenting 
upon the value of such school demonstrations. Public 
contacts such as these are of infinite value to any 
school. 


Herbert Heilig, director of the Appleton Vocational 
school, spoke on “Are Teachers People?” at the Stout 
Institute last month. 


LIVE n FRENCH 


Residential Summer School (co-educa- 
tional). June 27—Aug. 1. Only French 





spoken. Fee $150, Board and Tuition. 
Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced. 
Write for circular to Secretary, Resi- 
dential French Summer School. B 


McGill University, Montreal, Canada 











CHASE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(35th Year Under the Same Proprietor) 
Candidates Furnished for All Classes of Teaching Positions 


Free Enrollment 


W. E. CHASE, Proprietor 








2009 ADAMS ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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TEACHERS AGENCY ietie ciencttnre chsol iid thereie'c arent dosand fer neck: 


ient teachers with degrees. Many a — £. asking for 
teachers with pene ay De Co a hen writing, 
mention this ma ADDRESS 1200 STEGER BLDG., 28 
JACKSON BLVD. ». CHICAGO, ILL. 





many more teachers in 
iss? han in 198 1933. We ex an- 
big year in 1935. Write for 

Slack J full information. 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 
Member National Association Teachers Agencies 


Teacher outlook is 
unquestionably the 
best since 1929. 




















ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. — Blvd., Chicago 


“( pondent” Agencies: E. T. Duffield, 535--5th Ave., New York 
Alta B. Collier, Inc., 415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane 





49th Year—Large and alert Teachers’ Place- 
ment Bureau. Placements first three months1935 
increased 3.2 times those of like period in 1934. 
Encouraging indication. Send for folder today. 














Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


™ PARKE 


RELIABLE PLACEMENT AND PHOTO SERVICE 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. Member N. A. T. A. 
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The State High School Coaches Association held 
their annual meeting at Madison Mar. 28-29 during 
the state basket-ball tournament. 

Problems of Wisconsin high school athletics were 
taken up at the.business meeting. The sentiment of 
the members of the association seemed to be for a 
more truly representative state basket-ball tournament 
and for some means of increasing interest and income 
so that the valuable insurance plan of the W. I. A. A. 
be continued and developed. 

Five coaches were appointed to study the state 
situation and to co-operate with the W. I. A. A. 
Board of Control in an attempt towards the solution 
of the existing problems. The members of this com- 
mittee are: Willis Jones, Madison West; Harry Ring- 
dahl, Stevens Point; Ray Myrick, Stoughton; Mark 
Sutton, La Crosse Central; Bill Hunt, Algoma; and 
Thomas Greenwell, Wauwatosa. This committee has 
already set to work. 

The officers of the association were re-elected for 
the year 1935-36. They are L. E. Means; Green Bay 
East, Pres.; Cabby Ewers, Wausau, Vice-Pres.; L. A. 
Erickson, Shorewood, Sec.—Treas. 

The Athletic Department of the University pre- 
sented a sports clinic on Friday which was attended 
by many coaches. The next meeting of the Coaches 
Association will be held at the time of the State Track 
Meet. / 


A “teacher guest day” was observed in the Green 
County Normal school last month, when rural teach- 
ers and cadets met to discuss teaching problems which 
would confront the cadets while practicing in the 
schools this spring. Fillmore C. Laun, principal of 
the county normal, had charge of the meeting. 





YOUTH MOVEMENT 
Earn free European trip by booking 10 boys or 
girls. Substantial earnings for bookings over ten. 
7 Weeks $252--Sailing June 29th--S. S$. Columbus 
See your local steamship agent 
Business Management 
TRAVEL EXCHANGE, INC. 














Eu rope 


A complete series of 
27 different, person- 
ally escorted, all-ex- $265 
pense tours arranged 
to meet every re- and Up 
quirement of vacation and budget 
Write for beautifully 
illustrated booklet B 
Ask about our 
‘Travel Now—Pay Later’’ Plan 
CAMPUS TOURS, INC. 
80 East Jackson Blyd., Chicago 


— 





















RAH: OUR SCHOOLS 
Ih The New National School Song Hit 
It's a peppy and thrilling march song, ideal for the 
school room, athletic field and the home. Arranged tor 
the piano, orchestra and band. Featured by Louis 
Panico CBS and Vesey Walker and his World Cham- 
pion band. Priced especially reasonable. Teachers you 
will like this fine number, secure your piano copy from 
your dealer or send .30 cents direct to, : 
OSEPH PUBLISHING CO. 











J 
U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Kenosha, Wisconsin 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
for TEACHERS 


METHODS AND ACTUAL TRAINING 


in Gregg Shorthand, Touch Typewriting, 
Secretarial Practice, Accounting 


National Reputation . . . . National Attendance 


Director 

MISS LOLA MACLEAN, nationally- 
known trainer of Shorthand Reporters. . 
Author of Walton—Maclean Typewriting 
Procedure and Practice . . . Teachers’ 
Typewriting Manual. 

Transcription and actual typewriting 
from the start ... methods and systems 
originated and developed by Miss Mac- 
lean in actual classroom practice. 

SUMMER SCHOOL SYLLABUS 


Write for it ... it tells an interesting 
story of new and practical methods. 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
19 Clifford St., Detroit, Mich. 


Exclusively for graduates of colleges 
and four-year high schools 

















To CALIFORNIA 
ARIZONA °”’ 
NEW MEXICO 


on the famous 


South West Limited 
Grand Canyon Limited | 
and Golden State Limited ™*'"* 


Visiting The 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
GRAND CANYON 
CARLSBAD CAVERN 
INDIAN PUEBLO - MT. LOWE 
RIVERSIDE - CARRISO GORGE 
personally escorted by 


ALBERT J. PETELINZ, Architect 
14 DAYS “Norxteas® $199.90 


Parties Leave Milwaukee and Chicago 
JUNE 16 - JULY 7 - JULY 28 - AUG. 18 - SEPT. 15 
write for descriptive folders 


The Milwaukee Road____Milwaukee, Wis. 
Santa Fe System_____~._- Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rock Island Lines_____-~-~ Milwaukee, Wis. 
Southern Pacific Lines_____..Chicago, Il. 


Small Party Foreign Travel Service 


536 West Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Lawrence F. Jones, teacher in the Fond du Lac 
Vocational school was recently elected a member of 
the city commission, for a term of six years. 


An advance announcement from the University of 
Southern California, received the latter part of Feb- 
ruary informed us that Prof, Philo Buck of the Eng- 
lish department at the University of Wisconsin would 
teach a summer course at the U. of Southern Cal. 
We have since learned that a second Wisconsin man, 
Professor A. H. Edgerton of the School of Educa- 
tion, has accepted a similar summer school teaching 
post at the same school. 


Parents of children attending the Plainview school, 
near Pine Creek, surprised the teacher, Miss Ellefson, 
last month, and presented her with a purse, in appre- 
ciation of the fine service she has rendered the com- 
munity. 

* 


Teacher Marriages 


Ethel LAMON, teacher in the Three Lakes school, 
married to Howard D. McDonald, at Chicago, on 
June 30th, just announced last month. At home in 
Milwaukee, where Mr. McDonald is connected with 
the passenger division of the Chicago, Northwestern 
railway. 


Lucille O'’DWYER, teacher in the Kimberly High 
school, married to Harry Kopp, at Oshkosh, on 
Feb. 23. At home in Cedarburg, where Mr. Kopp is 
on the staff of the Cedarburg News. 


Ellen MADDEN, teacher of English in Hollandale 
High school, married to Elmer Husby, at Sturgeon 
Bay, on Feb. 6. At home in Sturgeon Bay. 


Genevieve MEIMA, biology teacher in the Menom- 
inee High school, married to Joseph Kreuz, Mari- 
nette, in Chicago, March 9. At home in Menominee. 


Ethel Starr, married to Richard BARDEN, Smith— 
Hughes instructor in Sturgeon Bay, on March Ist, at 
Sturgeon Bay. 


Barbara RYMER, teacher in the rural schools of 
Oconto county for the past ten years, married to 
Vernon Geil, at Gillett, on Feb. 23. 


Eunice BOECKLER, teacher in the rural schools 
of Taylor county for several years, married to Tyler 
Gill, in Belvidere, Ill. last Thanksgiving, but just re- 
cently announced. At home in Park Falls, where Mr. 
Gill is stationed as a U. S. forest ranger. 


Genevieve FARNHAM, teacher in the Mauston 
public schools, married to Alex I. Mroz, Wisconsin 
Rapids, at Whitewater, on March 4. At home in 
Mauston. 


Fae COOK, teacher in the Unity public schools, 
married to Russell Andrews, Spencer, during the 
Christmas holidays, in Illinois. At home on a farm 
near Spencer. 


Beatrice HARR, teacher in the Sparta State school 
for the past three years, married to Myron Isensee, at 
Sparta, on Feb. 27. At home on a farm near Sparta. 


Mae GALWAY, rural school teacher near Albany, 
married to Edward Flanagan, at Argyle, March 2. At 
home on a farm near Argyle. 


Alice Connors, Edgerton, married to Ferdinand 
MOSSBERG, teacher in the public schools of Rosen- 
dale, at Edgerton, Feb. 23. 





Frances MEADE, rural school teacher near Blanch- 
ardville, married to Rex E, Sether, in Chicago, last 
September but just announced last month. At home 
in Blanchardville. 


Blanche ALLEN, teacher in Chippewa county 
schools for the past five years, married to Emil Kohls, 
Drywood, at Chippewa Falls, March 5. At home in 
Drywood. 


Helen ALLEN, teacher in the Dutch Ridge school, 
near Wauzeka, married to Lawrence Lanke, at Prairie 
du Chien, March 4. At home in Prairie du Chien. 


Lillian KLASSY, rural school teacher near Monti- 
cello, married to Werner Hefty, at Monticello, 
Feb. 24. Mrs. Hefty will retain her teaching position 
until the close of the present school year. 


Hazel HIPENBECKER, rural school teacher in 
Grant county, married to Clarence Udelhofen, at Ga- 
lena, Jan. 26. They will reside in Lancaster. 


Beulah SILVERNAIL, for several years a teacher in 
the Eagle Graded school, Eagle, married to Graydon 
Bayer, Waukesha, on Dec. 25. 


Necrology 


Mrs. Anna Ketchum, 58, former teacher in the 
Third ward school in Eau Claire, died at her home 
near Osseo on March 18, as a result of pneumonia. 


Mrs. Ella Anderson Calkins, 82, for many years a 
teacher in the schools of Waukesha county, died at 
Delafield, on March 13, after an illness of about a 
year. 


John Jay Quan, 87, a teacher in the schools of 
Dane county many years ago, died at his home in 
Madison, on March 9, after a lingering illness of 
many months. 


Mrs. George Bruegger (Myrtle Foote), 26, former 
rural school teacher near Spring Valley before her 
marriage in 1932, died at her home in Alma on Feb- 
ruary 24. She became ill with pleurisy and after giv- 
ing birth to a son, she contracted pneumonia. 


Pearl Beck, at one time a teacher in the public 
schools of Plymouth and last year a teacher in Racine 
died at Rochester, Minn. the early part of March. 


Mrs. Mary Campbell Salmon, 81, at one time a 
teacher in the schools of Wisconsin, died in Cali- 
fornia the latter part of February. 


Miss Alma Geilfuss, 64, a teacher of German in 
the Milwaukee schools for 25 years prior to the world 
war died at a Milwaukee hospital on February 26. 
She retired from teaching many years ago. 


Mrs. Willard Bayliss (Celeste Chamberlain), at 
one time a teacher in the schools’ of Kaukauna, 
Neenah, and Ironwood, died at her home in Chis- 
holm, Minn., Feb, 15, after an illness since last 
October. 


Dorothy Ziperski, 37, former kindergarten director 
of the Grant school of Wausau for twelve years, died 
at the home of her parents in Marshfield on Jan. 14, 
after an illness of three months. 
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